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In the February Number 


OF THE 


North American 
Review 


WILL BEGIN 
A SERIES OF ARTICLES 


* BY THE RIGHT HON. 


W. E GLADSTONE. 


Among other contributors to early numbers 
will be 
Cardinal GIBBONS, 
Speaker CRISP, 
Ex-Speaker REED, 
Col. R. G. INGERSOLL. 
Archdeacon FARRAR, 
Senator HISCOCK, 
Senator HALE, 
Senator McMILLAN, 
Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, 
The CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of RHEIMS, 
Hon. W. M. SPRINGER, 
Hon. HILARY HERBERT, 
Lord DE LA WARR, 
The MARQUIS OF LORNE, 
ERASTUS WIMAN, 





| The First Cost of Ships, - - . 


H. W. CAMP, Manager of the N. Y. Clear- | 


ing-House, 
Hon. E. S. LACY, Comptroller of U. S. Cur- 
rency, 
HENRY CLEWS, ° 
Governor MERRIAM of Minnesota, 
Hon. DORMAN B. EATON, 
Professor E. A. FREEMAN, 

Professor GOLDWIN SMITH, 
EDMUND C. STANTON, Director of the N. Y. 
Metropolitan Opera-House. 

Hon. RICHARD CROKER. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1892. 


$5 00 a year, postage prepatd, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7, 1892. PRICE to CENTS. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


“MR. SPEAKER.” 


By the Hon. R. Q. MILLS And the Hon. T. B. REED. 


The Question of the Quorum, 
By THe LATE PRESIDENT OF THE SPANISH CHAMBER 
French Novels and French Life, - - By ANpREW LANG 


Wages in Mexico, - : 


THE PARDONING POWER: 


By GOVERNOR HILL of New York. 


By the Mexican Minister, M. RomEro 


The Darker Side, - . 
“Ninety Miles in Eighty-nine Minutes,” 
By THe GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE N. Y. Centrar R, R. 


By Lapy Henry SomERSET 


By Cuartes H. Cramp 


THE BEST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold, Gail Hamilton, Agnes Repplier, Amelia E. 
Barr, The Rev. Dr. C. A. Briggs, Julien Gordon, 
and Dr. William A. Hammond. 
The Present and Future of Medical Science, - By Dr, Cyrus Epson 


Rescue Work Among Fallen Women, By M. Bourcnuier SANFORD 


The So'dier and the Citizen, - - - - - By A Soupier 
Needs of the Naval Reserve, - - - By W. J. HENDERSON 


The Next Amendment, By WitiiaM O. StopparpD 


50 cents a copy. $5.00 a year. Sold by all Newsdealers. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 East 14th St., New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires i: on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa 
subsequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No 
other receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos‘al 
ord r, payable to ** Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given, 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 14 lines 
to the inch, 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, top of 
oo’umn, or cuts, Cuts are inserted on inside pages only. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of page, 
$24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front cover page, $80. 

Advertisem nts must be acceptable in every respect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 





DISCOUNT. 





8 per cent 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in 
it, as long as advertisement continues, 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 10,050 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to the 
inspection of advertisers, 








*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured 
in Paris at Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, 
and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 big, a 
= American New mpeper Agency, 15 King 

illiam Street, Strand, V 

London agent for advertisements, R. J. Bush, 
92 Fleet Street, E. C. 
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Schools. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
ad MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH. 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 181. 


UISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 

RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 

Polk Chapman’s French and English Boarding 

and Day Schoo! for nid reopens Oct. 1,1891. Stu- 

dents prepared for College. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 








Ss T. OHN” ‘ COLLEGE — 1034 Session 
commences Sept. 16. > a. Build- 
ae Deen by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
Terms moderate. 5S l rates and scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For ates e address 
the President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Pb.D. 





MARYLABD, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Piace. 
TSS RANDOLPH § SCHOOL LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 17, with a very able corps of teachers. Students 
prepared gh ol Principals—Miss S. N. Randolph, 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 128-124 West Franklin St. 

'HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 
upon — 





593 Boylston Street. 

YA UNCY ? Y HAL LL L SCHOOL (64th Year) 

For Boys and Girls. Pb = ogy t for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Techno’ ogy isa specialty. Reference is made 
to the Inst'tute Faculty. "rhe location of the school 
building, on Copley severe, is especially attractivea’ i 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 

and for business. Special students received. 





MassaCHvUseEtts, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 
Address the Dean. 
Epmunp H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


ton, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE “MI: ‘SES. HUBBARD S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1891 A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 


ASSACHUS' TTs, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS DR ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for cobege or educate peivately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming . + ion, 
with fine tennis-court. F, E. ABBOT, Ph.D. _ 


Massacnuse’ts, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
WE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
ee Girls). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Con 
NMCORD HOME. SCHOOL.— TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for collece, scientific school 
or buntnees, xi the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical training. Build- 
ings new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. James S. GARLAND, Master. 

















ASS ACHUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury. 
R RE NAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys, Lig —12 boys; 25th year, H. B. 
LEARNED (Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
OWDER POINT ‘SCHOOL, Duxbury. 
—22 boys. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. et 8. B. (M.I.T.), Principal. 





Schools. 


LLEGE FOR WOMEN.—THE FIN. 

est winter resort in the South; the most beautt- 
ful grounds of any boarding -school in the Union. 
Aposintments of Boarding Bepartme it —— - 
pant Me respect. Advantages in Music, Art, and ‘1 

e Free dent unsurpassed. For catalogue, Ra 
to the 


Rev. W. R. ATKINSON, D,D., Columbia, S. C. 





France, Paris, 69 Boulevard St. Michel. 
RS VAN PELT’S AMERICAN 
Pension.—These a are spacious, face 
the gardens of the Luxembourg, and being in a corner 
house, all the rooms are sunny. The proximity of - 
Sorbonne. where are given free lectures. the Eco 
des Beaux Arts, the Odeon Theatre, which is the Clas. 
sic National Theatre, and two of the best art schools, 
makes this locality especially desirable for students. 
Van Pelt has secured the service: of a refined 
(a thororgh French and music teacher) who will 
t her in making French the languace of the family 
and will also »ccompany ladies to the lectures and as- 
sist them in taking notes. Those who do not wish to 
speak French will havea separate table, 
For references and circular address 
Mrs. E. L. HEAD, Germantown, Fa. 


YE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 

—The Leading School of Fxpression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata 
logue to MossEs TRUE LROowS, M.A., Boston, Mass, 








Teachers, etc. 


RECENT FELLOW IN PRINCE- 

ton Collece, with thorough knowledge of French 
and German, wishes to take under his charge one or 
two young men, for travel or stud in Fur pe, during 
nextsummer. Address G., Nation office. 


YWARLES W. STONE Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


WE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BU- 
RE&AU, Elmburst (Chicago), Il!., recommends 
Professors, $e falista, and Teachers for all depart- 
mentsof instruction. Nocharze to colleges and schools. 
Best rervice guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 
Address . J. ALBERT, paneeer, 
Elmhurst, Il. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 
tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Famt- 


lies. Apply to 
Mrs. MV. J, YounG- FULTON, 
23 Union “quare, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl!., and 120% South 

S ring Street, Lo3 Angeles, Cal. 109-page Agency 
anval free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 











WE NEW AMERICAN TFACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions ope Sea 
wishing a change at an increased salary. shou'd address 
. B, RUGGLES & Co., (Palace Hotel Building), 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


ee ae FOREIGN Professors, 


tutors. governesses, teacher:, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, schools, and oe MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
5th Av . cor, 20th St, N. Y. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Q 
DAMS ACADEM Y. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second term 
te January 11, 1892. Aneligible time for new pu- 
to begin. For all particulars address 
Wituiam Everett, Ph.D. 





Maesacnoretrs, Worces 
RS THROOPS S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladie: and Children.—College Prepsra- 
tory or =e ‘al Courses. Homecare. Two vacancies. 





SSACHUSETTS, W r. 
ouN W. DAI SELLS PRIVATE 
ool for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
S rege - Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 


NorTa (arouina, Asheville. 
4 bn SCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
ry Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, ttnald McDonald, B.A., Oxford. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
from rie —S College for Women.—The 
Program, stati the graduate and under-gradu: 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent on 
application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, North W: 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School oh Business.—Twenty-second year Sept. 
9. Board and tuition, $240. Graduates. either sex, 
enter Freshman best sotages. Smit. or Wellesley Col. 
lege graduate assistants. 8. U. BRUNNER, P.O. Box 41. 


P: NNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL’S 
English, —_. and German Boarding School 














for young ladiv-s ins Sept. 28, 1891. 
Students prep red for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day : chool for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 28. 





CHERMER HORN S TEAC HE R Ss 
mcy. _— and er Satay in U.S. 
Fetabliched 185. East 14ta St., N. Y. 


JUST P UBLISHED : 


OUTLINES of RHETORIC. 


By Prof. J. H. Gitmore, Rochester University. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
Dole’s American Citizen. 


Treats the duties of citizenship. and shows from the 
life of the playground, schoolroom and home, how 
governments grow and why they impose obligation. 
This book goes to the heart of the boy and makes 

him feel bis manhood. It stimulates bis patrioti-m, 

not by glorification of the country he lives in, but by 
showing him what he owes it. 


Cloth, 320 pages. Sample copy, 90 cents. 


Published by D.C. HEATH & CO., 


» BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


UROPEAN SUMMER,.AND WIN- 
_s ter Resort, University town of ‘Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Car Landsee, 
Proprietor. anne. & ry.sunny rooms, weil furnished. 
Elevator. — r cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons, Unusual advantages for securing ie er 
. hog languages, history. science, art, music, etc., 
moderate terms. Eminent medical care he 
skilled nurses if desired. Best English and American 
references. Wlustrated pamphlets sent on app! cation. 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE READY THIS WEEK: 
Journeys in Persia and Kurdistan, 


including a summer in the upper Karun region 
and a visit tothe Nestorian Rayahs. By Mrs. 
ISABELLA Brrp BisHop (Miss Bird), Honorary 
Fellow of the Royal Scottish Geographical So- 
ciety, author of ‘Six Months in the Sandwich 
Islands,’ ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan,’ etc., ete. 
Two volumes, fully illustrated, 8vo, $6.50, 
“The letters of which these volumes are com 
josed embrace the second half of journeys in the 
fast, extending over a period of two years. They 
are believed to be a faithful record of facts and im- 
yressions, and I hope that my book may 
. accepted as an honest attempt to make a popu- 
lar contribution to the sum of knowledge of a coun- 
try and people with which we are likely to be brought 
into close relations.’’—Evtract from Author's Pre- 


face. 

A Selection from the Discourses 
OF EPICTETUS; with the ENCHEIRIDION. 
Translated by GrorGe Lone. (No. XXXV in 
the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series.) $1.00. 


By Boat and Rail. A Series of 


Travel Sketches. By Joun R. Eversart, M.D. 
12mo, cloth, with Portrait, $1.25. 





*,* Notes on New Books No. 4, and Prospectus of 
the Knickerbocker Nuggets Series sent on appli 
cation. 


‘Pub icatioas of the Society for the Colle- 


iate Instruct on of Women. 

FAY HOUSE MONOGRAPHS No.3. Foatiive Staves 
(1619-1865) By Marion Gleason McD ugall, Pre 
pared under the airect{on of Albert Pushn-li Hart, 
Assistaat Professor of His ory in Harvard Universi 
tv. Svo, pp. 15i. Pric-, 31.00 net, 

The m nograpn is intended to be useful to all stu- 


‘dents of t e Const tutional and social history of the 


United States. it is based throughout on a careiul 
study of the sources, 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 

Contents, January, 18/2: Some of the Next Stepes 
Forward in Edu ation, E. Benjamin Andrews, P.esi- 
dent of brown University; Seoondiry Education in 
Census Years, James H. Bodgett, U 5. Census fice, 
Washiagion, D. C.; The Greek Method of erfcrmiag 
Aritametical Operations, Jonn Tetiow, Head \iaster 
Giris’ High and Latin Schools, B>os on; Waen Sho: ld 
the Study of Philosophy Begin? B. C. Burt, forme ly 
Docent in History of rhilosophy at Clark University. 
Editorial : Saltutatory—Co$peration in Entrance Ex- 
amiuations—Compul ory Greek in England. News 
from Abroad: Engl-nd—France. Home ews: Col- 
lege A*tomuance, 1s/ -vi. Letters to the Editor: The 
New Venture-——-The Earlier study of Phiics>»phy—Two 
Practi al Wue-tions. Reviews: Gilman & Ja >kson's 
Conduct as a Fine srt—Everett’s Ethics for Youn 
People—Goodwin's Present and Future of Harvard 
College. Publications Received. 

G.NN & COMPANY Publishers, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


od a 


Three Essays on the History, Religion, and Art of 
Ancient Egypt. By Martin Brimmer, President 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Illustrated 
with a colored Map and thirty-six full-page gela- 
tine reproductions from photogravures and pho- 
tographs, of the most interesting objects in Egypt. 
1 vol. 8vo, full leather, with an exquisite cover- 
stamp, after designs of Mrs. Wurrman, $5; full 
vellum, $6. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
an East Seventeenth Street. New York 
| 
KNABE 
PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP. 
AND DURABILITY, 
Paitimore. New York. 


22 und 24 &. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th Ss. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 
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School Trustees, 
Principals, 
Teachers, 
And others interested, are invited to 


consider the advantages offered by the | 
Nation as an advertising medium. | 
School advertisements are printed in | 
a uniform typography, with the ad- | 
dress in the first line, classification | 


being made by States, alphabetically, 


unless especially ordered displayed on | 


other pages. 

The Nation, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American or 
foreign. At least 10,000 copies are cir- 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the number 
of its readers, It is taken by reading- 
clubs and literary associations in a 


large number of places and may be | 
found on file in every library of im- | 


portance in the country, There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
columns offer so favorable an oppor 
tunity for reaching an audience inte- 
rested in educationa! matters. 
Advertising rates, 15 cents a line 


each insertion, with the following dis- 


counts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 
Io per cent. on 8 insertions, 12'9 per 


cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on | 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. On 39 inser- | 


tions, 25 per cent, on §2 insertions, 

The Nation is sent free while ad- 
vertisement continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through 
any responsible advertising agency, 
or directly to 
THE Nation, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 

GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
No. 828 Broadway, New York, 


has the best facilities of getting and supplying 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 
the quickest way and at lowest prices 
Before ordering your Periodicals for next year 
please send for prices to 
GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
S28 Broadway, New York 
BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Street. 


Examination in Rhetoric. 


Profeasor—“* William, you may exolatn the dif 
ference between ‘Mr. Miils is resigned’ and‘ Mr. 
Mills has resigned.’ ” 

Student—* A ¢5,000 salary."’ 

, 
WELSH'S COMPLETE RHETORIC 
is a discriminating, practical, common sense text 


book for high schools, academies, and preparatory 
classes. Introductory price, @1.:2 E 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
¢ HANCOCK AVENU gE, BOSTON, MASS, 





PRINTS. ELIZABETHAN LITERA- 
TURE. BOOKS. 


Bre rane’s will send to any address upon request a 
descriptive catalogue of rare and curfous books, inclad 
ing ac ection of prints, play-bil's, and clippings re 

ng to VauxhailGardens works on Shakespeare and 


, Elizabethan literature, ete., forming part of their re 


cent purchases from some notabie librartes. 
BRENTANO’S, 5 Union Square, New York. 


wee 
—e 
— 


The Remington 


‘Standard Typewriter 





'Is to-day, as it ever has been, 


ithe Leading Typewriter. Care- 
‘fully tested iNprovements are 
constantly added to this famous 


/ machine. 


SEND FOR AN LLLUSTRAERD CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST OF OUR * PARAGON 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
W. BAKER & COLS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of of; 
haa been removed, 
Ts absolutely pure and 
ét da soluble. 


rv eo 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more then threa mee the 
wrenctt of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Bugar, 
and ts therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
cenia cup. It ie delictous, nour. 
ishing, strengthening, Rastiy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons tn health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Masa, 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1891. 


$4,000,000 00 






Capital authorized 
Paid (in cash 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and undivided profits ; 80,396 7 
Assets 14,074,813 56 

This company solicits correspondence about all 
first-class investment securities 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Water, 
Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds 

Issues its debentures and negotiates mortgage 
loans 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President 
CHARLES Bens. WiLKinson, Vice-President 
B. P. Suaw#an, Sec’y and Treas 


OFFICES, 
New York, 208 Broadway Poston, 117 Devonshire St 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sta. | Kansas City. Missouri. 


L ndon. Knwland | Berlin, Germany. 


Carbolate of Tar Inhalant. 
Catarrh, Deafness, Bron ‘hitis, Consumption, Asth- 


ma, cured athome. New pamphlet and full particu 
lars free. Address, naming this paper, 


DR. M. W. CASE, 
809 North Broad Street. Philadelphia Pa. 


EN PER CENT. NET FIRST MORT- 

gage loans. Absolutely secure. Interest payable 

semi-annually by draft on New York. Personal atten- 

tion given toal! loans. Highest references, Address 
Faaxk J. Hamittros, Fairhaven, Wash, 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
U. 8S. Government Food Report. 


DO YOU WRITE? 
100.000 PEOPLE 


ARE USING coat 


CALIGRAPH 


WRITING MACHINE, 


Thus saving Time and Energy. 

















CAN YOU AFFORD TO USE THE PEN, WHEN 
WITH A 


CALIGRAPH 


YOU CAN WRITE THREE TIMES AS FAST. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices: He Corsnerers New-York. 
West 4th Sts Cincinnati, oO. 
1003 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


English Factory, Coventry, England. 








The Best. L'tktie 


ublished. ba One Dol- 


brary Association, and 300- 

page Catalogue, saving 30 
per cent. on all books pur- 

chased. Sample copies ten 
cents. 


Reapers’ Union Pus. Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 


INVESTORS 


We have an investment that pars a good dividend and at the same 
time increases in value. Write for prospectus, references and val 
particulars, Address Florida Pineapple Co., Dayton, O 











ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 

and Reviews, both early and recent, Nation =. 
cluded; as also a choice collection, of books and 

poet. eo free, A.S. CLARKE, 34 Park on 





ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
es of leod and scarce magazines, etc., for 
sale ILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St. N. ¥. 








A hnic 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


A most excellent and agree- 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates the 
tired brain and body, imparts 
renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr, EPHRAIM BaTEMAN, Cedarville, 
N. J., says: 

“T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own in- 
dividual case, and consider it under all 
circumstances one of the best nerve 
tonics that we possess: For mental 
exhaustion or overwork it gives re- 
newed strength and vigor to the entire 
system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s ’’ 
is on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 


Unmounted Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing reproduc- 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
rtion. ‘Lantern slides to or- 
er. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 
a Photographs mounted on 
per for the illustration of books on art and 
mong Correspondence invited. 


SoULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Nation. 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Booksellers and Importers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY: 


FLIJGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 
English. A stout 4to volume of viii+923 pages. 
Full sheep, $5 5.50; half morocco, $6.00. 


NEARLY READY: 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. English- 
German. Two stout volumes. Full sheep, $11.00, 
half morocco, $12.00. 

NOW COMPLETE: 


STIELER’S Great Atlas of Modern Geog- 
raphy. 95 colored Plates, ee on — 
with Index of 200,000 Geograp ical Names. alt 
Russia, bound, $23. 50; extra bodine, $25.00. The 
same without the Index, half leather, $20.50. 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, early and recent Correspondence 
solicited. A. H, Rorre & Co., Boston, Mass. 
























HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing tous. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PiccapiILLy, Lonpon W. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NEW YORK and GENOA, ITALY, 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIM&, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS. 

To m ne pn demand * been Fre prose = public for some 
direct an tious of reach the shores of 
the MEDI HRAN RANG during the Fi FALL and WINTER 
months by steamers of the same standard of speed, 
comfort, excellence of service, and cuisine that marks 
the Bx fess service of the NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD 

. between New York, Southampton, and Bre- 
, tals Gomanem: have decided to despatch two of 
thelr well-known Express steamers from NEW YORK 
GENOA, ITALY 


Orne fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA of 5,000 

tons and 7,000 horse power have been designated for 
service, and will sail from NEW YORK for GIB- 
BALTAR and GENOA at regular intervals; 
FULDA, Feb. 6, March 2. 
WERRA, Jan. 23, Feb. 2' x5 
The time from NEW YOR RE to NGA had these Ex- 
press Steamers ts less than ELEVEN da, 

The traveller can reach ITALY oi the 1 shores of the 
Mediterranean by this route during the Faliand Win 
ter months, without braving the Northern lntinades of 
the ATLANTIC, without crossing the Channel, and 
without tedious rail travel. 

From GENOA me travelier can proceed to CANNKS, 
NICk, SAN REMO, MENTONE, MONTE CARLO. or 

palate i) health resort on the RIVIERA and to all 
a= ts in ITALY, in acomparatively short time by rail. 

vellers bound for GYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JA- 
PANS ‘ond AUSTRALIA can make connection at GENOA 
with the fine NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD IMPERIAL 
MAIL STEAMERS that touch at that port on their way 
to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUSTRALIA 

Opportunity is offered the Winter sojourner in a 
or in Southern France to return to AMERICA by the 
same route in the early Spring from GENOA. thus en- 
tirely wien the rigorous climate of Northern lati- 
tudes. Apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424 and 1426 F Street, Washington, D. C., 
Publishers, Importers, and Dealers tn 


Standard English and American 
BOOKS, 


LAW AND MISCELLANEOUS, 


And Choice and Rare Editions. U. S. Government 
Publications a speciaity. |.ibraries purchased. 


OLD LETTERS. 


The subscriber will pay cash for o'd letters or docu- 
mnents written or si-nea by distinguished people of all 
kinds, American and foreign. He particulariy de- 
sires letters of famous American:,and ne those 
of the Colonia! and Revolutionary period Also let- 
ters of Generals on both sides, +ederal and onfeve 
rate, in the late civil war, If you have any old letters 
write tp me at once. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 West 23d Street, New York City. 























“:" The Library of American Literature zi: 


te pay you to find out by writing to C. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. I 
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The Week. 


THE Times’s correspondent at Washington, 
whose war with Chili has shown signs of 
slackening lately, made a reconnoissance 
in force on New Year’s eve, with some- 
what brilliant results. He found that an 
order had been issued for the shipment of 
45,000 pounds of powder to San Francisco for 
big guns. Moreover, this powder was to go 
‘from the Dupont Powder Works direct ” 
—a fact which implied haste. At all events, 
the blatherskite who prepared the head 
lines understood it so, for he labelled it 
‘“‘Hurrying Powder West.” Is it custom- 
ary, when ordering the Dupont Compa- 
ny’s powder to San Francisco, to send it by 
the roundabout road instead of sending it 
direct ? The Committee on Expenditures 
in the Navy Department ought to look 
into this matter. At the same time 
that the shipment of powder direct was 
going on, there was a shipment of 2,200 
pounds of gun-cotton from Newport to 
San Francisco. ‘‘ These shipments,” says 
the blatherskite, ‘following close upon 
the large shipments of powder a few days 
ago, cannot be explained on the ground 
that they are merely to replenish the stores 
depleted by target practice, for it is known 
that every vessel on the Pacific sta 
tion has already a full supply of pow 
der and projectiles, and the present ship 
ments are, in fact, intended to form a re 
serve supply, to be drawn upon in case of 
hostilities.” This bustle with powder and 
gun-cotton took place, he tells us, on a 
day of ‘‘holiday calm” at the Navy De 
partment, a day on which ‘there was less 
talk than for some weeks about prepara 
tions for war.”” What, in Heaven’s name, 
then, might happen on a day of ordinary 
ferocity at the Navy Department ? 


In the book just published by the man 
who was the London Times's correspondent 
in Chili until recalled for his ridieulous in 
fatuation with Balmaceda, there are two 
passages bearing upon the question of 
American neutrality. The first is: 


‘*T went on to have alook at the American 
cruiser Baltimore, which had recently arrived 
I found the officers, from the Captain down- 
wards, very distinctly partisans of the Govern- 
ment. They regarded the alleged causes of the 
revolution as mere flimsy pretexts, and belies 
ed that the whole affair had been worked up 


| The correspondent himself was a hot friend 





by agitators on behalf of the European nitrate | 


syndicates. ”’ 
The other reads : 


Rie The Americans had heretofore stood well- 
nigh alone in evincing sympathy with t) 
cause of the President. ~ . ’ They had, 
indeed, been almost as avowedly partisans of 
Balmaceda as the British war-ships had been 
of Congress; and had they been represented by 
any other living man than Mr. Patrick Ecan. 
as Resident Minister, their moral support 


bry have carried far more weight than it 


of Balmaceda’s, and knew at least when he 
found a fellow-feeling, however untrust 
worthy his book may be in other particu 
lars 


The discharge of more than 200 workmen 
from the Government service at Sandy 
Hook, without payment of their wages for 
two months’ work already done, points to 
financial straits at Washington. Accord 
ing to the newspaper accounts, every sort 
of excuse for withholding the pay of these 
men has been resorted to. ‘‘ Red tape” is 
made responsible by some people, while the 
workmen themselves are imbued with 
the notion that the money appropriated 
by Congress to pay them has been ‘di 
verted to politics.” Red tape means 
simply the formality prescribed by law or 
regulation for drawing money from the 
Treasury. It is not hurtful nor even dila 
tory when the money is on hand to pay 
the bills as they become due. But if. the 
money is not there, then red tape becomes 
very helpful to the delinquent debtor. It 
enables him to push ahead the claims that 
are least pressing in order to meet those 
that are most pressing. In such cases 
forms become very important. It is to be 
remarked that red tape has not given 
much trouble in this particular since 
the close of the war, although it 
was complained of more or less during the 
war, particularly in reference to the pay 
of the soldiers. The reason why obliga 
tions of the Government have been 
promptly paid heretofore is that the Trea 
sury has had the money to pay them. 1 


} 
} 


red tape multiplies now, the presumption ts 
that the bottom of the Treasury is in sight 
and that the Secretary is holding back 
every dollar that he can. We know of 
one case where the rent of a building 
hired by the Government, although due at 
pavable monthly, has not been paid for 
four months. We hope that the claimants 
whether stone-cutters or others, will make 
their wrongs known to their respective 
members of Congress. Let us have an 
early investigation in order to learn what 
the Government owes—what is the amount 
of its honest debts that it cannot pay 
Then let us have a temporary loan bill to 
clear them off, accompanied by a tax bill 
to pay the loan 


Mr. MeKinley’s letter to Mr. Blaine, ac 

i latter of having desired to put 
a duty on hides, may have an important 
earing on Cabinet dissensions at the pre 
sent time. and may add to the number of 
Mr. Blaine’s New England delegates in 
the next Republican Convention; but 
as settling what he actually did want, or 
say he wanted, in respect to hides, it is of 


slicht value He doubtless was on record 


| on both sides, as usual, particularly on the 


side that came out ahead. It is not known 








what he told the Republi thnembers on the 
10th of February, 1880) when he made the 
visit to them which they took such pains 
to keep secret, but which he revealed 
to the public through his man, Mr. W 
E. Curtis. But whatever may have been 
the case at that time, it is certain that 
he is now explicitly committed to a 
tax on hides He has over and over 
again expressed his approval of the Al 
drich amendment, which authorizes the 


President to lav a tax on hides after 


January 1 Moreover Mr Blaine s 
OWN proposition Was to tan all thy 
products of any nation of th Ameri 
can hemispher including hides, of 
course—unless those nat s would admit 
free to their Ports @ Sper tiered list of ovr 
exports This was } Suguestion his 


letter to the President of June 4, laid bx 


fore the Senate on June 1% 


There has been a great deal of fals 
ibout Mr. Blaine’s attitude towards the Al 
drich amendment, as a plain statement of 
the facts will show As we just said, Mr 
Blaine’s letter embodving his own views 
was transmitted bw the President to the 
Senate on June 19 Immediately after its 
reading, Senater Hale offered an amend 
nent to the Tari? Bull couched in almost 
the exact language used by Mr. Blaine in 
his letter, so that the Tribune said that 
Proposition Was 
brought before the Senate by Mr. Hale 


Referred to the Committee on Finance, it 
came out on August 2S in the totally dif 
ferent shape of the Aldrich amendment 
Was Mr. Blaine satistied with that 


sha Not at all and so he got 
Senator Hale to urge his amendment 
again on September 2 Even after 


the Senate had defeated that Blaine 
measure and adopted the Aldrich plan, it 
Was uncertain how the Secretary stood un 
til his letter to Editor Clapp of September 
15. in which he characteristically claimed 
the whole result as his own There 
upon the faithful Tribune heaved a sigh 
of relief, and said the letter showed 
that Mr. Blaine accepts the Aldrich 
amendment, and the Republican party 
As if this legerdemain 
were not enough, Mr. Blaine indulged 
in the following bit of tergiversation. He 
wrote to Editor Clapp: ‘‘ Every free-trader 
in the Senate voted against the reciprocity 


will be united 


provision.” Now, it is an historical fact 
that Senator Gray offered Blaine’s own 
amendment, in Blaine’s own words, with 
the exception that he said “the President 

is directed,” instead of ‘‘autho 
ized,” and that every Democrat in the 
Senate voted for it, while every Republican 
voted against it. 


The Omaha Bee publishes an interview 
with Senator Carlisle on a variety of topics 
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of national interest. Being asked whe- 
ther he considered Mr. Blaine or Mr. 
Harrison the stronger candidate in a Presi- 
dential campaign, he replied that he con- 
sidered Mr. Harrison the stronger. Upon 
this point he said: 

‘¢The nomination of Mr. Blaine might cre- 
ate more enthusiasm than the nomination of 
Mr. Harrison, but I do not believe he would 
get as many votes as Mr. Harrison. Many 
of the conservative business men of the Re- 
publican perty are afraid of the erratic ele- 
ments of Mr. Blaine’s nature, which have led 
him at times to imprudent acts and speeches 
on public matters. Blaine is a remarkable man 
asa party leader, and he has been compared 
by some to Henry Clay. His legislative career 
has been much like that of Mr. Clay. Clay 
was one of the greatest partisan leaders of his 
time, but you can find upon our statute-books 
no act of great value which originated with 
him. His greatest speeches have passed away, 
and his reputation is more of a tradition than 
anything else. Still, for half a century almost 
he was the leader of a great party and the idol 
of the people.’’ 


Statistics will sustain Mr. Carlisle’s views 
on this subject, whether the comparison 
be made with the vote for Garfield before 
Blaine was nominated, or with the vote for 
Harrison afterwards. If Mr. Blaine is 
nominated this year, he will be strongest on 
the day of his nomination. There will be 
‘‘storms of applause” in the convention- 
hall, a thundering of cannon out-of-doors, 
a tremendous fizzing of Roman candles, 
serpents, wheels, and other pyrotechnics in 
the evening, and from that time forward 
to the election a slow but steady loss of 
votes. 





Ex-Gov. Hill signalized his retirement 
from office at Albany by making a speech 
explanatory of his Elmira speech. He 
complained that no Republican or Mug- 
wump paper had published his Elmira 
speech, while all had denounced it with 
misrepresentations which the text of it 
would have exposed. We do not recall any 
complaint like this from any _ pub- 
lic man who uses’ good English. 
Nor do we recall any other case where a 
second speech was necessary within two 
weeks to explain the first one. If Mr. 
Hill’s Elmira speech was misrepresented, 
it was because it was composed in an in- 
volved and foggy diction, signs of which 
are abundant also in the Albany speech. 
His twofold modest attempt to signal- 
ize his belated entry into the United States 
Senate by mapping out a tariff and curren- 
cy programme for the Democratic party in 
the nation, does not appear to have com- 
manded enthusiastic approval in the press 
of hisown party. Three Democratic jour- 
nals, all of prominence in the party, 
have repudiated his suggestions with- 
out much ceremony. One of these, the 
World of this city, has been Mr. Hill’s most 
unswerving defender during the closing 
months of his career as Governor, and its 
disapproval is therefore of considerable 
significance. It says that Mr. Hill’s pro- 
gramme “‘is not one that ought to com- 
mend itself to Congress,” and that “it 
would commit the party to doctrines and 
policies which the party has condemned, 
and upon its condemnation of which 








the great victory of 1890 was won.” 
The Buffalo Courier is no less emphatic, 
declaring it ‘‘amazing that Gov. Hill 
should seriously seek to commit the Demo- 
cratic party to a policy that would kill its 
hopes of success this year dead as a door- 
nail,” and pronouncing his tariff pro- 
gramme ‘distinctly reactionary,” with a 
tendency to confuse and embarrass the is- 
sue and put the Democratic party on the 
defensive. The Indianapolis Sentinel, 
which is one of the highest authorities in 
the Democratic party in the West, like- 
wise makes short work of Mr. Hill’s 
‘programme of cowardice, dishonesty, 
and partisan imbecility.” 





We think it will be entirely safe, in view 
of these utterances, to leave to the Demo- 
cratic party of the nation the task of dis- 
posing of Mr. Hill’s claims to be its econo- 
mic guide and teacher. No opponent of 
the Senator and his kind of politics can 
wish for anything better calculated to in- 
jure him in the estimation of his own 
party than the two speeches in which he 
has made his first appearance as a national 
leader. He has revealed his mental and 
moral equipment much more clearly and 
accurately in them than his critics have been 
able to do in years of analysis. The more 
those speeches are examined, the worse will 
be the light in which Mr. Hill will stand. 
We find, for example, in the Ithaca Demo- 
crat, an analysis of one statement in the 
first speech, contributed by Prof. J. 
Laurence Laughlin of Cornell University, 
which shows the slender equipment that 
Mr. Hill had upon which to set himself 
up as an authority on the silver ques- 
tion. He asked in his Elmira speech 
why it was that from 1792 to 187: 
silver abided every test, and he answered 
his own question by asking another: ‘‘ Did 
ever free bimetallic coinage, down to 1873, 
for one hour fail to make the silver dollar 
equal to the gold dollar, whether at mint 
or crucible, or in any market in the wide 
world?” Prof. Laughlin gives a careful 
historical survey of the experience of the 
silver dollar in the United States during 
the period, and comes to the conclusion, 
fully sustained by citations from the re- 
cords, that Mr. Hill’s question is an ‘‘ idle” 
one, since the ‘“‘silver dollar was often, 
and for decades, either above or below the 
gold dollar in value.” 


The late Senator Plumb is generally ad- 
mitted to have read aright the sentiment 
of his party and the people in Kansas, and 
to have strengthened himself politically by 
his opposition to the McKinley Bill. His 
successor, ex-Congressman Perkins, is not 
a man of the same stamp of independence. 
Even in the matter of lead-ore imports 
from Mexico, he allowed party discipline 
to get the better of the interests of 
his constituents, although two other 
Republican Congressmen from Kansas 
voted for the amendment to admit the 
ores free of duty for the sake of the smelt- 





ers in Kansas. On the financial question 
he adds one more to the list of Western 
Republican Senators who declare the de- 
monetization of silver to have been ‘‘a 
crime.” On the whole, he promises to in- 
crease the public regret at the untimely 
death of his predecessor. 


What has become of the expert investi- 
gation of the books of the Keystone Bank 
in Philadelphia? Was it stopped by the 
election? The last that was heard of it 
before election was about the middle of 
September, when the experts were or- 
dered by Secretary Foster to discontinue 
their. labors because the Government 
appropriation for such work had been 
exhausted. Soon afterwards the Citi- 
zens’ Committee of Philadelphia offered 
to defray the expense of continuing the 
examination, and the offer was accepted by 
Mr. Foster. Since that time no sound has 
come from the experts, so far as we have 
been able to discover. .They said, when they 
were stopped, that they had just reached 
the most interesting point of their exami- 
nation. Have they ever passed it? There 
was also a local squad of experts engaged 
in the same work, but we believe that they 
were called off some time ago. Did the 
triumph of the Republican party in the 
election mean that the robbery and ruin of 
the Keystone Bank were proper proceed- 
ings, and that the attempts which were 
made to find out the responsible persons 
were all mistakes ? 


The free-pass question has come before 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
which has rendered a decision holding that 
it is unlawful to grant free transportation 
to public officers or private citizens on the 
ground that their good will is important to 
the corporation. This ground has been ad- 
vanced as the justification or excuse for 
granting passes by railroad companies, 
and it is, of course, the only ground 
for the policy. When a company charges 
$5 for transporting an unknown pas- 
senger a certain distance, it cannot car- 
ry an official or a ‘‘ prominent citizen ” 
for nothing except on the plea that 
the latter’s good will is important to it 
and will be secured by the favor. But 
the Commission holds that such persons 
can have no rights in this respect over or- 
dinary travellers by reason of their social 
or official positions, and consequently that 
it is an unjust discrimination to carry 
them without payment of usual fare. The 
Commission, however, does not prohibit 
the granting of passes to newspaper men, 
hotel proprietors, or agents of companies 
doing business with the corporation, tak- 
ing the position that these classes stand in 
a different light under the law, and may 
not unreasonably claim to be rendering a 
fair return for the favor. It would have 
been more consistent if the Commission 
had made a ruling which would cover all 
cases, as it must often happen that an- 
other man in a certain town than a hotel 
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proprietor or an editor may be as able 
to render a fair return for a pass, and con 
sequently as well entitled to it in all jus 
tice. As regards public officials, there 
can be no dispute as to the soundness of 
the decision. It isa reproach to the com- 
munity that so many men in such a posi- 
tion are ready to use such passes, and the 
law should be invoked to end the abuse, if 
nothing else will serve. It is a waste of 
time to argue that a judge or a legislator 
is not affected by a pass. Human nature 
being what it is, he is influenced, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. The proof of 
this is that the railroad managers grant 
passes to such officials, for they would not 
do it if they were not convinced that, in 
the long run, it pays by inclining the offi- 
cials to take a more favorable view of the 
corporations than they would hold other 
wise. Of course, the Inter-State Com 
merce Commission has no authority in 
this matter except over lines which run 
through more than one State, and action 
by the Legislatures will be required to put 
an end to the abuse. 


The low price of cotton revives the dis 
cussion in the South of schemes to restrict 
production in future. Alliance lodges say 
that the farmers should curtail their cotton 
acreage, and attempts are making to se- 
cure the adoption of concerted methods 
looking to that end. But the great trouble 
with all such efforts is that every farmer 
wants other people to do the cutting-down 
while he keeps on as before, and that 99 
out of every 100 are pretty sure to ‘trust 
to luck.” Indeed, the Mobile Register 
considers all this discussion a waste of 
time, because nothing will ever come of it. 
It points out that the population of the 
South is increasing, and that the produc- 
tion of cotton will naturally keep pace 
with it; that the use of commercial ferti- 





| false pretences ? 
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then to ‘‘demand of Congress freer trade, 
so that people of new countries may be in 
duced to exchange their commodities for 
our cotton.” 


Again does English law come forward 
with a decision calculated to develop the 
bump of caution in publishers. <A tirm in 
Sydney issued a subscription work in two 
volumes, entitled ‘Australian Men of 


- 


| cured a competent manager who proceeded 


Mark.’ A certain subscriber declined to | 


take the books, on the ground that his own 
biography did not appear therein, al- 
though the promise had been made him that 
it should so appear. The publishers brought 
suit to compel performance of contract, 
but the Chief Justice of New South Wales 
Sir Frederick Darley, threw them out of 
court. His decision took a wider rang 
than the contention of the defendant that 
a private understanding had been violated, 
and was based upon the broad ground that 
the contents of the book did not correspond 
to its title. He declared that the biographies 
it contained were of merely local cele 
brities, who had no right to be con 
sidered as Australian men of mark. In 
view of this fact, the Chief Justice decided 


} not only that the defendant should be ac 


quitted, but that, in general, all contracts 
entered into on account of the book were 
null and void. This certainly adds a new 
difticulty to the traditional ones of an au 


| thor in choosing a title for his writings 


Of what avail to select a taking name, 
when it may only” result in a 
prosecution for obtaining money under 
Particularly omimous 
is this decision for the publishers of such 
works as ‘ The Best Books’ or * The Great 


| est Thing in the World.’ A buyer with a 


different standard of judgment from th 


; author’s may hereafter throw such books 
| back on the publishers with a demand for 


lizers has brought into cultivation | 


vast tracts of land heretofore regard- 
ed as valueless; that the pine lands 
of the South are now more productive 


easily worked, more healthy, cheaper, 
and less liable to casualties; and that 
the area of cotton lands has widened in 
every direction, running up into North 
Carolina and Mississippi, and covering a 
new empire in Texas. The real trouble, in 
the Register’s opinion, is, not that more 
cotton is produced than the world could 
consume, but that there are not proper 
facilities for converting the raw material 
into cloth and transporting it to possible 
buyers. Every year spreads civiliza 
tion further into the realm of barbarism, 
and “every savage is learning to 
wear a shirt.” China and Japan will con 
sume an immense quantity of cotton as 
soon as they can get it cheaply and conve 
niently. What ought to be done, there 
fore, is not to attempt the hopeless task of 
restricting production, but to erect cotton 
factories all over the South, so as to spin 
as much cotton as possible at home, and 


a refund. The principle must apply to 
sub-titles also, and this suggests the dan 


| ger of appending ‘‘a poem” or ‘‘a farce” 


to an otherwise legally unobjectionable 


title. 
4 ' 
than the alluvial lands, because more | 


Experiments in agricultural codperation 


| on a large scale must be exceedingly rar 


in France, owing to the repeated subdi 
vision of landed property under the opera 
tion of the French law of inheritance, and 
much interest thus attaches to an under 
taking of the sort which has been on trial 
for the past ten years in Brittany. In that 
prov ince the Comte de Lariboisiére is the 
proprietor of eighty farms, covering some 
1,600 hectares (about 4,000 acres At the 
time of the severe agricultural depression 
in 1880, many of his tenants were far 
behind in their rents, and were abandon 
ing their leases in despair. Thereupon the 
Count proposed an arrangement by which 
they were to continue to work the farms 
under his direction, he to assume all finan 
cial responsibility, to guarantee them their 
living, and to give them the half of all pro 


fits derived from their labor. Then he se 


to make a specialty of dairy farming, steadi 


ly improving the breed of cows, and perfect 
ing the processes of thanutacture af butter 
and cheese, with the result of soon securing 
a reputation for superior products and the 
highest prices in the market. Both ow: 


and farmer have prospered hight, 


the new plan. From the accounts wl 
have been published in the case of ea 
| farm, it appears that the returns have beet 
greatly increased Thus one farm wl 
used to rent for Sia sum w 
tenant was unab!l to realize from 
vear's farming operations yielded &t,174 
in IS86-"ST and $1.71 n isso. Ww 
In the last instan the farmer: rm 
ceived bes des his livin » i8 mid 
owner, $1,028, while the ance 
hired laborers as their shat f the protits 
The Famine Committee in R 4 sevicl 
to be making ser wetlorts to reheve the 
misery of the peasants, S we f whom 
are to be emploved in paving streets in 
Various towns and in tl cl of 
rivers These works. | wever, 1f 185 4 ler] 
cannot be bocun before spr und i the 
meantime the Government will gram in 
its own fashion with the problem of trans 
porting grain to the atthceted districts \n 
illustration of the inabilitw of the officials 
to move supplies er n where railr i facili 
ties abound, is the fact that in Odessa alone 
there are 8,000,000 bushels of erain which 
might be shipped to the distressed regions 
in Poland. In Riga i to a wel 
informed correspondent of the Munich 
Allge re ine Zeit 7. 1T000 G00 bushels « i 


oats are doomed to rot because no purchaser 

can be found in the interior of Russia, the 

Minister of War having refused to buy any 

before spring, until which time the supply 

cannot be kept without being damaged 

Similar conditions prevail at Libau, Revel, 
In 


and other Baltic ports remoter parts 


of the empire, as in the Government of 
Yeniseisk, grain is an absolute drug in the 
market, and brings only nominal prices, 
but there, as elsewhere, means of transpor 
tation are totally wanting. The few Russian 
journals which are allowed to speak even 
apartof the truth paint the situation in 
dark colors. Thus the Vyestnik Yevropy, 
a conservative monthly, takes to task 
the ‘‘newspaper patriots” who, like 
the Novosti and the Novoye Vremya, flat 
ter the national vanity instead of doing 
penance for national sins. ‘The entire 
mismanagement,” says the Vyestnik, ‘is 
thoroughly Russian in its lack of foresight, 
of unity of action, of calm consideration 
of necessary measures, as well as in the 
habit of doing things at hap-hazard and in 
the lax sense of duty and responsibility on 
the part of those charged with authority 
Moreover, those who are directly answera 
ble for the extent of the famine and who 
profit by it, the speculators and usurers, 
says the Vyestnik, are not foreigners, but 
men with genuine Russian names and of 
orthodox Russian ancestry. 
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THE RIGHTS OF MINORITIES. 
THE question of the Speaker’s rights and 
duties seems to havea great fascination for 
ex-Speaker Reed. He is at it again in the 
last number of the North American Re- 
view, in combination with Mr. Mills, the 
well-known member of Congress. Mr. 
Mills, however, devotes himself mainly to 
a defence of the individual member’s right 
to refrain from voting at a division, 
while Mr. Reed, in spite of his present po- 
sition in the House as the leader of a small 
minority, makes a savage attack on the 
rights of minorities, whom he seems to 
regard with great contempt. Mr. Mills 
twits him with his change of front on 
this matter since 1880, when he joined Mr. 
Blaine in denouncing the very line of ac- 
tion in the Speaker’s chair which he himself 
followed when occupying that place last 
winter. But evidently nothing is gained by 
convicting Mr. Reed of inconsistency. He 
considers it now the main duty of the 
politician to get what he wants, and appa- 
rently has as much scorn as ex-Senator In- 
galls for the man who falters or hesitates 
about the means. 

The gist of his contention in his last 
article is contained in the following, and 
criticism of this one passage covers his 
whole case: 

‘‘Among the most cherished so-called rights 
of minorities is the right of debate. But is 
that in any sense a right of minorities as such? 
What is debate, and whatisit for? It is not 
merely a display of the vocabularies of orators. 
It is not a sacred privilege of talk for no pur- 
pose. It is permitted solely to guide the whole 
assembly to right conclusions. Men join in de- 
bate, when they fulfil honestly its mission, for 
the purpose of pointing out the advantages of 
the thing proposed or the objections which ex- 
ist against it. Debate is intended to throw light 
on the subject from all directions, so that 
there may be no delusions arising from 
the shadows. Now, what is all this for? For 
the benefit of those who in the result turn out 
to be the fewerin number? By no manner of 
means. All this light is thrown, not to enabie 
the minority to prevent conclusions, but to en- 
able the majority to come to right conclusions. 


It hardly needs more than this statement to 
show that any right of debate which prevents 


results by obstruction instead of guiding to | 


correct results by enlightenment, is a perver- 
sion of honest purpose which ought to receive 
condemnation and repression.’’ 

It is quite true that debate is, in a legis- 
lative body, in theory intended to act on 
the majority in that body—that is, the 
party in power—and induce them to 
change or modify their purposes. But it 


is also true that even if the purpose of the | 


majority were known, and publicly an- 
nounced to be unalterable, even if it were 
as certain as that the sun shines at noon 
that nothing the minority could say would 
change a single vote, the right of 
the minority to talk would, under 
the immemorial principles and_ tradi- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, 
remain unshaken. Speaker Reed’s theory 
that the House is not a deliberative but an 
executive body would make the House a 
ridiculous body, for a worse organ for the 
despatch of business could hardly be de- 
vised. The ‘“‘work of the nation,” as Mr. 
Reed looks at it, would be vastly better 


done by a good bureaucracy presided over | 


by a well-meaning despot like, say, Mr. 





| 





Reed himself. The reason why talking 


bodies like the House are tolerated in 
America and England is, that the Anglo- 
Saxon race has, from time out of memory, 
determined to have not military govern- 
ment, but government by discussion—that 
is, government under which all action shall 
be preceded by a considerable amount of 
public talk, even if useless or idle talk. It 
is to this determination that we owe the ex- 
istence of the American Constitution and 
those of the several States. Government 
by discussion has been ridiculed a good 
deal, but always hitherto by Cesars and 
cavalry officers, never until now by the 
Speaker of a parliamentary body; which 
shows what an extraordinary thing tariff 
fanaticism is. 

This is not all, however. It is a maxim 
of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence governing 
all proceedings, civil and criminal, 
legislative and judicial, that the other side 
must be ‘“‘ heard ”—that is, that no action 
shall be taken by one man affecting another 
man’s interests in mind, body, or estate with- 
out hearing what he has to say, and hear- 
ing it fully. This may be a mere form. It 
may be well known that nothing that 
he can say will have any influence on 
the result, and that his talk will only im- 
pede the despatch of business; but his 
claim to be heard has become imbedded in 
Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence, not merely as 
a personal right, but as an inevitable ac- 
companiment and consequence of the sys- 
tem of government by discussion. 

The minority in a legislature, more- 
over, does not merely talk for itself. It 
talks as counsel for its constituents out of 
doors. The minority in the last House of 
Representatives practically represented— 
taking the Presidential vote as the test— 
5,536,242 voters; the majority, led by Mr. 
Reed, 5,440,708. In other words, the coun- 
try was about equally divided between 
the two parties. The line of division in 
the House was a mechanical or legal, not 
a moral one. The assumption of the 
leader of the majority, under these cir- 
cumstances, to treat the minority with 
such contempt as to consider their say not 
worth listening to, was a preposterous one. 

It is quite true, however, that debate, 
even under a government of discussion, 
must have limits if discussion is not to de- 
feat the object of all government. These 
limits, too, must be fixed by rules, and the 
rules must be interpreted and put in force 
by somebody. That somebody is in all 
parliamentary countries the speaker or 
presiding-ofticer. But this officer must 
be a judicial officer. He must not be a 


| party leader. He must not head either the 
| majority or the minority. He must not be 


charged with the carriage of party mea- 
sures. It must be infamous for him to 
have private or personal interests in pend- 
ing legislation. The reason of this is that 


| the questions, Has the matter in hand been 
| sufficiently debated? Have the minority 
| been susticiently heard? Have they 


had their full rights under law and 
custom? must come up every day under 





the rules. To intrust the decision of these 
questions to their opponents, or to one of 
their opponents, is a violation of what is, 
rightly or wrongly, called and popularly 
accepted as the principles of ‘‘natural 
justice.” 

Nevertheless, this is what Mr. Reed con- 
tends for, and what he actually put in 
force when he was in the Speaker's chair. 
He has already described the Speaker 
as in truth the leader of the majori- 
ty, charged, just as the Prime Minister is 
in England, with seeing that such mea- 
sures as he approves of are put through 
without what he may consider unnecessary 
delay. He has repudiated completely 
for the Speaker the character of a judi- 
cial ofticer charged with the duty of seeing 
fair play and protecting the rights of the 
weaker party. Under his rulings, in 
fact, the presence of a minority in the 
House is wholly unnecessary, and he 
might himself now go home to Maine and 
have his salary sent to him in Portland 
without fear or reproach. But if his theo- 
ries were adopted and put in practice for 
any great length of time by his successors, 
they would destroy parliamentary govern- 
ment in Washington, and lead to a radical 
constitutional definition of the Speaker's 
office, so as to correct his manners and ex- 
cesses and surround him with judicial pro- 
prieties. We trust Mr. Crisp has adopted 
none of Mr. Reed’s fantastic absurdities. 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM. 


THE opening of a new Congress has re- 
vived the discussion of the question of 
restricting immigration. Among the flood 
of bills which poured in before the holiday 
recess was a large number of propositions 
bearing upon this subject. The feeling 
has been widespread through the country 
during the past year that ‘‘ something 
ought to be done,” and of course Senators 
and Representatives have been prompt in 
suggestions as to how it ought to be done. 

But it is much easier to propose a 
‘‘plan” than it will be to secure the enact- 
ment of any measure which will essen- 
tially change the present situation. A 
striking illustration of the difficulties of 
the problem is presented by the experience 
of New England with a class of immi- 
grants who have been looked wpon with 
the greatest aversion by a large proportion 
of the people among whom they came. 
Some years ago the drift of French Cana- 
dians across the border grew into a flood, 
which swept into the manufacturing cities 
of New England until in some cases this 
class became the largest element in the 
foreign-born population. Great was the 
alarm among the descendants of the origi- 
nal settlers. It was urged that the new 
comers were ignorant, poor, and degraded ; 
that they would lower the rate of wages and 
raise the proportion of criminals; that they 
did not show any disposition to become 
Americans, but really owed allegiance to 
another country, while most of them were 
also in subjection to the priesthood—in 
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short, that they constituted a most danger 
ous class in the community. 

Ten years ago a strong element in New 
England would have been ready to support 
any measure which promised to arrest 
what was then considered a most alarming 
evil. But since then a marked change 
has come about in the attitude of the pub- 


lic towards these immigrants. © Maine has | 
. . ' 
had the longest and fullest experience with 


them, and a Maine journal, the Bangor 
News, recently made an interesting and 
valuable summary of the results of this 
experience. It referred to the fact that the 
people of Maine, and particularly the old 
Puritan Yankee families, looked askance 
upon the ‘‘ Montreal invasion,” as it used 
to be called, of French Canadians who 
came to the State to better their condition ; 
that ‘‘all sorts of ugly stories were circu 
lated about the new comers when they 
first began to arrive, and many gloomy 
presages were made about the outcome of 
a society into which so much of a foreign 
nature had been mingled.” The News pro 
ceeds: 


‘* They came and went to work, doing what 
ever they could find that yielded any pay, and 
now, after an experience of twenty years or 
more, these same people who foretold ill are 
convinced that the French Canadian makes a 
good citizen and is a valuable addition to the 
community. He works the year round, and 
not by jumps and starts. His wages are small, 
but he saves what he gets, and as early as possi- 
ble he makes a home for himself, becomes a tax- 
payer, and helps to support the schools and keep 
the community prosperous. He believes in 
education, morality, decency, and progress, 
He seldom becomes chargeable to the town or 
city where he lives, and his name is very rare 
upon the criminal record. Not a politician or 
an office-seeker, he believes in good govern 
ment, and casts his vote in tavor of economy 
and reform. As yearsgo on he will grow more 
and more in favor, his peculiarities will blend 
with those of the Yankees, and in twenty years 
more nobody can tell the English stock from 
the French.”’ 


There is probably a somewhat optimistic 
tone about this judgment, but its substan- 
tial truth receives confirmation from a re 
cent deliverance on the same subject in a 
Montreal newspaper. A certain Abbé 
Dugas writes a letter to La Minerve, in 
which he protests most earnestly against 
the emigration of French Canadians to 
the United States, and his chief reason is 
that they soon become thoroughly 
Americanized. Upon this point he 
says: 


‘* What is the fatality that pushes us towards 
that great republic where, soon or late, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, our nation 
ality will be absorbed? Let the generation 
born in Canada disappear, that generation 
which still preserves roots in which the sap 
taken from the old Canadian soil is still run 
ning, and you will then see what will be th: 
feelings in the new stems impregnated with the 
ideas of American progress. The attachment 
for Canada will vanish by degre r 
will be left to call to mind the fatherland, and 
the descendants of the old Canadian will 1 
Americans purely and simply. One must be 
very optimistic or very simple to imagine that 
the generation born and brought up in the 
United States will preserve deep sympathies 
for Canada.”’ , 









Here is a substantial agreement between 
the Roman Catholic priest of Montreal and 
the Protestant editor of Maine, that our 


Canadian immigrants are sure to become 
good Americans as regards nationality, 


‘The Nation. 


while the Yankee observer testifies that 
they also turn out good citizens. In short 

while it would perhaps be too hasty a 
conclusion to assume that New England 
is better off for their presence, it would ob 
viously be quite impossible now to organize 


| . : : 
any effective sentiment against their fur 





ther coming. 
An argument, therefore 





these projects to restrict immigration, is 
the fact that the evils threatened from the 
coming of any particular race may not 
prove so serious as is at first supposed. It 
the French Canadians turn out se much 
better than was anticipated, it may be that 
we shall not suffer so much harm as some 
people have feared from the invasion ot 
some other nationality. Butastill more s« 
rious obstacle to any rigorous law restrict 
ing immigration is the politician's fear 
of offending some ‘‘element” among thu 
voters. It may be true, as the Bangor 
News says, that the French Canadian is 
‘not a politician or an office seeker,” but 
there is not a politician or oftice seeker 
all New England who would say anyt! 

to offend “the French-Canadian vot 
And there is a ‘‘ vote” in this country now 
of almost every race on the globe—excey 


‘*the heathen Chinee 


WOOL AND WOOLLENS 


THE American Wool and Cott R 

er considers it pretty certain that the wool 
and weollens tariff will be overhauled by 
the present House of Representatives 
cause ‘‘it is difficult for a party to restrain 
itself from acting according toits contro! 
ling principles.” The prospect being wl 
it is, and the avowed intention of tl 
Democratic party being to put w 
on the free list anyhow, the Rex 
discusses the question of the compensatiu 
duties on woollens. The duties on wo 
lens are made up of two parts: first, ad 
valorem duties for protection to the manu 
facturers; second, specific (or pound 
duties to compensate the manufact 
for the duties on wool. For exam 
paragraph 397 of the McKinley Act pr 


vides that on women’s and children’s w 
len cloaks or other outside garments the 
duty per pound shall be four and one} 


times the duty imposed on a pound 
of unwashed wool of the tirst class, and in 
addition thereto 60 per cent. ad valorem 
The duty on a pound of unwashed wool of 
the first class is 11 cents, and the theory is 
that it takes four-and-a-half pounds of 


such wool to make one pound of cloth 


Consequently, the rate of duty on the 
goods mentioned is 491, cents per pound 
and 60 per cent. ad valorem. The rate be 


fore McKinley gave it a lift was 45 cents 


per pound and 40) per cent. ad valorem. If 


wool were put on the free list and only 
the compensating duties repealed, the rate 
on women’s and children’s cloaks would 
be just 60 per cent.. which appears to be 


sufficiently oppressive 
It seems probable that the only contro- 


versy in the Democratic ranks when Mr 


Springer introduces his fr wool bill will 





be over these Compensating duties It be 
comes important, therefore, to know what 
the manufacturers said would bx : ! 
protection for them at the lime when the 
high-tarit? pol y on Wo md woollens 
Wis wack pted i fhe tarill ut sy, 
relating to wool and woollens ex wively 
Was prepared by a joint committee of the 
Natio \ f Wool Manufa 
turers and of the Nat Wool Growers 
Assochition Fheir resolu ms si en 
braced the rey s Colwell, a 
Thhe tet aft { itexd OS s f 
{ SShol pri t! 4 is 
general. at Str t i i 
second rose it his ws i 
\ 
poet ‘ . i 
P . 
rt s 
t + . 
< ‘ Y . ‘ 
rials us ‘ 
i >) 
peas " . ‘ 
il i 
| . rey t Wis fs «vf 
tite WW \ af 
{ \ I ‘ = © x 
t I vou 1 W ey | 1 ~ 
W ( { li W Vo and t 
| rov lt wus s la e J ] 
tH ives 2 Sour \ {ft ] { a™ 
L Wwe \ Ve L™'t WW ~ { t they 
\ nt I i \ i™ ‘ x 
ities, 1 \ “ self cle il 
3 aS it should 
bie > Det , Tarit? ¢ — 
RAB +t . , stand ' ner cent 
t and ty { ‘ ensating 
ities, and g ted wit Lappreval a speoch 
of Gen. Gartield showing how fair that ar 
rangement was. Again did a lberal-mind 
ed ¢ gress go bevond any demands that 
the manufacturers had presented publicly 
The protection over and above compensa 
tion Was raised in manv cases to 40 and 
even 5) per cent., and MeKinley gave it 
nother | 1 Of al t 10 per cent 
Now the Wool Cott Reporter letsa 
it out of the bac bw saving that the 
pound duties are protective to the manu 
facturer, and the ones which can least 
be spared by hi The compensating 
duties it savs are not gene! illy re 


carded as protective they are designed 
and intended to ¢ juali e and offset the 
duties upon the raw wool; vet, in 
point of fact, the greater strength of the 
protective policy, so far as pertains to 
the woollen schedule, lies in these duties, 
and were it not for the pound duty there 
would be far greater disturbance in the 
goods market, coming from importations 
of low-grade goods. Those woollen manu 
facturers who place stress upon the ad 
valorem duties upon goods are not wholly 
ingenuous The main reliance is upon the 
weight duty We do not pretend to be 
skilled in this matter, but we have long 
suspected that the compensating duties 
were a good deal more than compensatory 


—that, for example, four and a _ half 


pounds of unwashed wool were not required 
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to make one pound of the kind of cloth that 
enters into women’s cloaks. If there has 
been some cheating here in the framing of 
the tariff, we can understand why the pro- 
position to repeal the so-called compensat- 
ing duties on woollens is so little liked by 
the manufacturers. It would probably re- 
peal something which was not compensa- 
tory, but clear gain. The Wool and Cotton 
Reporter embraces the occasion to give the 
Wool-Manufacturers’ Association a little 
lecture on their share in the McKinley 
legislation. It considers the doubt and 
uncertainty which hangs over the industry 
very harmful, and says: 


‘For this the framers of the McKinley 
Bill have themselves to blame, since it was 
possible for them to have so used their great 
opportunity of a friendly majority in both 
houses of Congress in 1890 as to have 
framed a bill which, while sufficiently 
protective, would have been approved by 
the average common sense of the American 
people, and would have been enough of a 

ity to relieve the woollen industry from 

the evils of tariff agitation for a decade. In- 
deed, if the McKinley Bill had never been 
pans, itis not at all certain that the lower 
ouse of Congress would now be Democratic. 
The woollen industry is unfortunate in serving 
as the vehicle in which both —_ parties 
are disposed to give their tariff policy a con- 
stant airing.’’ 








THE NEW YORK CONTESTED ELECTION 
CASES. 


THE Republicans have lost control of the 
State Senate, and have thereby given the 
Democrats complete control of the Legis- 
lature, by their own folly. If they had not 
persisted in running Mr. Sherwood as 
their candidate for the Senate in the 
Twenty-seventh District, after they had 
been made aware of his ineligibility, they 
would not be in a minority in the Senate to- 
day. Then, too, if the Republican County 
Clerk in the Twenty-fifth District had ex- 
ercised proper care in his work of distribut- 
ing ballots, there would have been no ques- 
tion as to the election of a Republican Sena- 
tor in that district. The decisions of the 
Court of Appeals on these two cases are of 
themselves sufficient to take the control of 
the Senate from the Republicans, and we 
are unable to see how the Republicans 
could have anticipated any other conclu- 
sion. ‘ 

These two decisions are upon questions 
of great interest as regards the interpreta- 
tion of our election laws. Mr. Sherwood 
was at the time of his election a Park 
Commissioner of Hornellsville. The Con- 
stitution declares that ‘‘no person shall be 
eligible to the Legislature who, at the time 
of his election, is, or within 100 days pre- 
vious thereto has been, a member of Con- 
gress, a civil or military officer under the 
United States, or an officer under any city 
government.” The Court of Appeals de- 
cides that Mr. Sherwood was not eligible, 
that he violated the Constitution in seek- 
ing the votes of electors, that electors vio- 
lated it in voting for him, and that, as a 
matter of constitutional law, any certifi- 
cate which a canvassing board might issue 
to him would be an absolute nullity, since 
the ‘‘ only use he could make of it would 


4 





be to violate the Constitution, and do wrong 
by intrusion to an office which he has no 
right for one moment to hold.” Finally, 
the Court says: 

‘*Sherwood and his competitor may both 
present their cases to the Senate without either 
of them having a certificate of election, and 
that body will have jurisdiction to determine 
all the questions of fact and law involved in 
the matter. If it shall agree with this court 
that the relator wasineligible, and also find that 
his competitor was not elected, the result will 
be that a new election will have to be ordered 
in that district; and the electors there can then 
choose a person qualified to hold the office, and 
then they can be properly represented in the 
Senate. It is far better that they should be 
called upon to vote again than that the Consti- 
tution should be violated.’’ 

The decision in the case of the erroneous- 
ly distributed ballots in the Twenty-fifth 
District is equally clear and important. 
Ballots officially marked and signed by the 
County Clerk for the First District in one 
town were distributed and voted in the Se- 
cond District,and those for the First and Se- 
cond Districts in another town were trans- 
posed and thus used in the election. The 
question before the court was whether or 
not this irregular use invalidated the votes 
cast with such ballots. The law plainly 
requires that the designation or number of 
the election-district endorsement shall be 
precisely the same; and in all cases that 
designation or number shall be that of the 
polling-place or election district where the 
vote is offered, and no other. The Court 
holds that the ballots in question ‘‘ were 
cast in utter disregard of this important 
provision of the statute,” that ‘‘the endorse- 
ment upon them differed from the regular 
endorsement on all the other ballots used 
or voted at the same polling-place; and, 
as they were used or voted by but 
one of the parties that had made nomi- 
nations, or, in other words, in behalf of 
but one candidate or set of candidates, 
the voters who used them necessarily dis- 
closed to such bystanders as could or de- 
sired to observe, the candidates voted for.” 
This the Court declares to be a violation of 
the secrecy of the ballot. Upon the ques- 
tion as to whether ballots thus cast shall 
be counted, the Court cites the provision 
of the law which says that ‘‘no ballot that 
has not the printed official endorsement 
shall be counted,” and decides: 

‘‘We are unable to construe this language 
when applied to the facts of this case in any 
other way than as the clear and positive man- 
date of the Legislature to the canvassers to re- 
ject and treat as void all ballots found in the 

ox, prepared for and bearing the designa- 
tion and number of another and a different 
polling-place or election district than the 
one where the ballot was cast. The Legis- 
lature has forbidden the elector to cast such 
a ballot. It has prohibited the inspectors from 
placing it in the box, and the canvassers from 
counting it. But it is said this result will dis- 
franchise the electors who cast these ballots in 
good faith, believing that they were the proper 
official ballots. The answer is, that when an 
elector attempts to express his will at an elec- 
tion by the use through either design or acci- 
dent of ballots which the law declares shall not 
be counted, the courts have no power to help 
him.”’ 

In view of these decisions, which strike 
us as eminently sound both in law and in 
common sense, we do not see how the State 
Canvassers could pursue any other course 





in these cases than they did in their sub- 
sequent meeting. They declared Sher- 
wood not elected, and referred the ques- 
tion of whether his opponent was elected 
or not to the Senate for decision, and issued 
a certificate of election to the Democratic 
contestant in the Twenty-fifth District by 
rejecting the transposed ballots cast for 
his opponent. The effect of both decisions, 
and of the Canvassing Board’s action 
in accordance therewith, will be to 
make nominating conventions and county 
clerks more careful hereafter to keep 
within the letter of the law. The Repub- 
licans of this State, especially in reference 
to their conduct in the Senate, have got 
into the habit of looking upon themselves 
as rather above the law—that is, regarding 
the law as something to be twisted and 
tortured this way and that to suit their 
convenience. They have received a lesson 
now which they will not soon forget. 

We wish that we could commend the 
action of the Canvassing Board in the case 
of the Fifteenth Senatorial District as un- 
reservedly as in the other cases. This is 
the district in which Mr. Deane, the Re- 
publican candidate, died soon after the 
election. There has never been any doubt 
that he was legally elected. The County 
Canvassers refused to count a certain 
number of votes which had been cast for 
him because the Inspectors of Election had 
written his name incorrectly on the blanks 
containing their returns. There was no 
question about the correctness of the bal- 
lots. The clerk refused to sign the canvass- 
ers’ certificate for the Democratic candi- 
date, and a mandamus was issued ordering 
the canvassers to send the returns back to 
the inspectors for correction. In the 
meantime the certificate, unsigned by 
the clerk, got to Albany and to the 
State Canvassing Board. The Court after- 
wards ordered a certificate, based on the 
corrected returns, to be issued to Mr. 
Deane. No sooner was this certificate is- 
sued than the Democrats, under the guid- 
ance of Gov. Hill, began to resort to all pos- 
sible methods to prevent its reaching Al- 
bany. It was mandamused and counter- 
mandamused repeatedly, got to Albany 
once by mail, and was taken from the 
hands of the postal messenger before it 
could reach the Canvassing Board. 

The only questions before the Court of 
Appeals were as to the validity of the first 
certificate, which had not been signed by 
the clerk, and the right of the lower court 
to issue an order to the State Canvassers 
not to canvass an illegal return. The sub- 
stance of the Court’s decision was the fol- 
lowing : 

‘* Upon these facts, standing uncontradicted, 
we think the court below, in its proper branch, 
would have the power to command the State 
Canvassers to canvass without regard tosuch a 
return. As it contained the result of an illegal 
and erroneous canvass by the Board of Canvass- 
ers in excess of its jurisdiction, and which 
thereby would alter the result of an election, 
the court should not permit it to be canvassed. 
As to the allegations of the manner of the mak- 
ing of the return by the County Board, the 
State Board could not itself inquire into them. 


If another return should be sent to the Board, 
properly authenticated and containing the re- 
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sult of the fail action of the eel of C ounty | 
Canvassers, the State Board could canvass it. 

When the Board met last week, the ille- 
gal return was presented, but the corrected 
return was not produced, though it was 
known to have been sent in accordance 
with the Court’s orders, and was believed 
to be in Albany. The Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rice, who was acting as Chairman, 
declined to make any reply whatever when 
he was asked if he had _ received it, 
and the Board issued a certificate to the 
Democratic contestant upon the basis of 
the only county return that was visibly be- 
fore it. This was a purely partisan proceed- 
ing, and one of which the Canvassing Board 
ought to be ashamed. The fair course would 
have been to declare that there was no can- 
didate elected from the district, and thus 
make necessary a new election. 

On general principles, the result is a 
cause for congratulation. The Democrats 
are entitled to the control of the Legisla- 
ture, and they would have secured it by a 
large majority if the election had been 
held under a fair apportionment. They 
will now authorize a redistricting of the 
State, and will possibly see the wisdom of 
making it as fair as possible. In the mean- 
time, they will be entirely responsible for 
the administration of the State Govern- 
ment, and that will be a gain over the for- 
mer condition of things. No one who re- 
members the partisan manner in which the 
Republican majority in the Senate has used 
its power to prevent the Governor from 
exercising his constitutional power of ap- 
pointment, will regard the loss of the 
Senate to that party as in any sense a pub- 
lic calamity. 








BURLESQUE IN THEOLOGY. 


A LITTLE pamphlet or tract has just been 
published in this city, and is said to be cir- 
culating in large numbers, entitled ‘The 
New Theology in the Nursery.” No name 
either of author or of publisher appears 
upon it, yet it is carefully printed, 

ornamented with an ancient cut which 
looks as if it might have come out of 
the stores of the Tract Society of fifty 
years ago, and is evidently intended for 
wide distribution and reading. It is an 
attempt to make the views of Prof. 
Briggs and his sympathizers ridiculous by 


child. 

We subjoin a fair specimen of the talk 
that goes on between “Mrs. Martineau 
Kuenen” and her precocious son ‘‘Johnny” 


‘*Tell me, Johnny, what is it which teaches us 
how to be saved, and about Heaven and 
God?”’ 

‘* The Bible.”’ 

‘* Yes; but there is something else.’ 

= don’ t know of anything else.’’ 

lere is the Church, you know; and the 
Reason.’ ‘ 

“Do you mean the Presbyterian Church, 
mamma? 

‘*Well, notexactly. You see, the Presbyterian 
Church sometimes disapproves of my good 
friend Professor Barkis. f 
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‘‘L am glad you have asked that question, my 
child. You can find God through the Reason, 
and become a representative Christian.’’ 

‘*‘What is thea Reason, mamma?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly. It embraces the 
Metaphysical Categories.’’ 

“IT thought you said just now that the Bible 
was infallible.’’ 

“Only as a rule of faith and practice. It is 


not infallible when it contains fibs’’ (laughing | 


to herself). 


We have consistently refrained from 
taking sides in the theological debate 
raging about Prof. Briggs as a centre, and 
we do not now mean to consider directly 
the value of this latest argument of his 


opponents. It is said to meet with high | 
favor among them, and to be thought | 


by them a very convincing presenta 
tion of their case against him. We 


know nothing about that, and have no | 


wish to examine their argument on its 
merits—conceding that it has any. But 
upon the method they have followed—a 
method most surprising, considering the 
persons and cause employing and endors 
ing it—it is entirely proper for us to com 
ment. 

The first thing to be remarked is, that 
this resort to burlesque in theological ar 
gument is had by those who have un 
formly condemned it in others. Indeed 
one of the most serious causes of offence 
which they found in Prof. Briggs’s famous 
Inaugural Address was its unseemly levity 
in a certain part. He aftirmed that the 
Bible was no better than a mass-book to 
stop a bullet, and not half as good as holy 
water for putting out a tire. Hands 
of holy horror rose on all sides at 
that deliverance, but one pair of them 
at least has now dropped, to lay hold 
of a pen and write in a vein beside 
which the most flippant saying of Prof. 
Briggs’s becomes reverence itself. In fact, 
the whole tone of this pamphlet reminds us 
strikingly of some of Col. Ingersoll’s paro 
dies of the Westminster Confession. Those 
not very witty or delicate effusions have 
won for their author the reputation of a 
blasphemer among those very persons who 
now applaud a production conceived 
precisely the same spirit. 

They seem unaware that it is an edged 
tool they are grasping. If it is a question 
of reducing to the absurd, the undiluted 


| Westminster is much more open to it than 


t : : | the views attacked in this pamphlet. The 
putting them, or a burlesque of them, into | 


the mouth of a mother instructing her | .- . . a 
tructing her | tian Consciousness” and 


‘* Metaphysical Categories” and ‘‘ Chris 
‘* Institutional 


| Christianity ” are not very easy themes 


to crack jokes upon. The more racy 
language of the Catechism, in what it 


has to say about such subjects as ‘‘re 


probation” and ‘elect infants” and 
the damnation of all the heathen, is far | 


; more capable of being burlesqued, and, 


‘‘But suppose you can’t find God in the Bible | 


or in the Church, then what do you do?”’ 


especially when put into the mouth of a 


mother talking with her child, made | 


to appear monstrous. The wit in that 


case might appear more ghastly, but | 


it would certainly seem less labored than 
it does in ‘The New Theology in the Nur- 


sery.’ If the latter's method is to be | 
' accepted as a proper one in theological dis- ' 


cussion, then there is no longer anv rma 
son to object to Carivle’s audacious charac 
terization of the Westminster divines, or 
Heine's most crackling epigram against 
theology, or Burns's Holy Willie's 
Prayer.” 


Leaving this question of consistency with 


those whom it concerns, we should say 


for our own part, that a real sense of humor 


is one of the greatest needs of theologians 
Luther's shaking sides and hearty laugh 
give his personality and words a wartith 


and carrying power which one does not tind 


in his severe contemporary of Geneva. Not 
can there be any doubt that his type of cha 
racter is steadily gaining the upper hand 
| in the modern ministry Some of the 
| stiffest Calvinists the world has ever known 
have, of course, been fellows of intinite 


jest in private life But nowadays Cal 


vinists more and more venture on a 


smile in the pulpit. itself Whatever 
may be said about that and its propriety, 


we think that the growing tendenev to 


light up the professionally solemn debates 
of theologians on their technical subjects 
by the introduction of a laugh is by no 
means a bad thing. Nothing else so quick 


ly exposes absurdity or pretence, and often 


the real dicere rerum, even ino theology 
has come from one quamquam rident 
THE POPE AND T! 














| THE Pope issued the Encyclical known as 


. ; 
Rerum Novarum some months 


taking 
up the cause of Labor, urging employers to 


' 
Se bar 2) 


be more benevolent, and workingmen to 


be more faithful and to respect property as 
of divine institution, and directing the Ca 
tholic clergy to oecupy themselves more 
than heretofore with economical and so 
cial questions, It attracted very little 
attention either from Labor or from the 
clergy. It was read in all the Catholic 
churches, but we believe no attempt to act 
on it or under it has yet been made by 


priests or bishops in any Catholic country. 
There were two reasons for this. One was 
that it promulgated nothing new either in 
religion or in political economy. The mo 
rality of it was the old morality which has 
been preached, and to a greater or less ex 
tent practised, in all Christian countries 
ever since the emancipation of labor and 


the substitution of wages for stripes. No 
body who goes tochurch, or looks up to the 
Pope as the supreme Doctor on earth, found 
in it any new light on any of the trouble 
some social questions of the day 

The second reason was, that the clergy 
| were unable to see how the study of politi 
cal and social economy was to profit them 
in the discharge of their functions as Chris 
tian ministers. The duties of a Catholic 
priest are to teach religion and morality 
either from the pulpit or in the confes- 
sional, and to administer the sacraments. 
How is he to attack the labor question 
| through either of these instrumentali- 
| ties? He has nothing new to say 
about the relation of employer and em- 
ployed. He cannot, without a complete 
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knowledge of the facts and of the busiiess, 
declare which side is right in any particular 
labor dispute. Much less can he inflict ec- 
clesiastical punishment on an employer 
for not paying more wages, or on a la- 
borer for not laying more bricks 
or heaving more coal. Moreover, the 
labor question as a source of social 
disturbance may be said to exist only in 
cities, and, as a rule, the laborers who raise 
it there pay no attention to the authority 
of the Church, and the employers resent 
bitterly clerical interference. In the rural 
districts, in which the clergy are, in some 
countries, still powerful, there is no labor 
question. England may at first sight 
seem to be an exception, because there 
is there considerable discontent among 
the agricultural laborers, but it is not 
showing itself in quarrels with employers. 
It is showing itself in the quiet desertion 
of the country for the city by the able- 
bodied men; and the clergyman of the 
parish, as the representative of the old 
authoritative régime, is the person of all 
to whose advice the departing laborers pay 
least attention. Great discredit, too, has been 
brought on the clergy as social economists 
by the interference of a number of them, 
headed by Cardinal Manning, on behalf of 
the strikers at the London docks. It pro- 
duced confusion worse confounded. The 
‘‘ reconciliation ” it brought about lasted a 
month and made business impossible. The 
dock companies had to do at last what 
they ought to have done at first—settle 
their business in their own way, on princi- 
ples of human nature. 

Curiously enough, however, one of the 
hardest-headed economists in Europe, one 
of the least sentimental, M. Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, the editor of the Economiste Fran- 
¢ais, considers the Encyclical «a most im- 
portant document, and devotes a long ar- 
ticle in the last Revue des Deux Mondes 
to the discussion of it as the sign of a new 
era. What magnifies it in his eyes is, that 
it is an announcement on the part of the 
Pope that the Church has definitive- 
ly broken with the Princes and Poten- 
tates with whom it has associated and 
acted for 1,200 years, and has recog- 
nized Democracy as the new power which 
is hereafter to govern the world, and with 
which, and not with thrones and dynas- 
ties, the Papacy must hereafter make con- 
cordats and treaties. This alliance fully 
effected, he thinks the Pope likely toa 
considerable extent to resume his old place 
as the teacher and arbitrator and Custos 
Morum of the Western world. It has 
been brought about mainly or in part by 
the way in which he has been treated in 
the matter of the temporal power by his 
brother rulers. The day the Italian troops 
were allowed to enter Rome through the 
Porta Pia, the Papacy dissolved its old alli- 
ance with the kings of the West and fell 
back on the poor laity, whose champion 
and protector and guide it is now to be. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu is very likely right in 
saying that the Papacy has adopted a new 
policy and is making terms with the De- 
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mocracy, and that the Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum isa virtual repudiation of the 
Syllabus of Pius IX.; but how a man who 
looks at modern society as coolly as our 
Frenchman does, can believe that the 
Papacy can win back its old prestige by 
adopting the new Socialistic gospel as part 
and parcel of the old Christian Gospel, it 
is hard to see. What sustained the Papacy 
in the Middle Ages, and gave importance 
to the Pope’s utterances, was the popular 
belief—not that of Kings and nobles only— 
that the history of the Papacy, as told by 
the Popes, was strictly and literally true; 
that the Pope, in short, owed his moral 
authority to the occurrence of certain 
undoubted events, part in Judea and part 
in Rome,in the first 500 years of the Chris- 
tian era. Without this faith there never 
could have been any Pope at all. Without 
it the Pope cannot now last as an authori- 
ty on any subject more than any other 
Christian minister. 

Does modern Democracy hold this faith? 
Every one knows it does not. To the mass 
of the working classes in the great 
towns of Europe and America, the Pope’s 
account of himself is, we venture to as- 
sert, looked on as either an amiable 
delusion or an absurd fable. The beliefs 
which built up the Papacy are, in fact, to- 
day almost as shadowy as the beliefs which 
built up the Roman Empire. The Pope is 
still surrounded with the respect due to a 
blameless life and a great tradition, but the 
willingness to take him as a guide in the 
transaction of mundane affairs is very 
like the loyalty which surrounds the 
Queen of England. It finds expression 
in the ceremonies, speeches, articles, po- 
etry, and painting, of those who culti- 
vate the sentimental side of life as a pro- 
test against the materialism of the age; 
but a serious proposal that the Pope should 
be allowed to settle the manner in which 
the products of labor and capital should be 
divided, would probably be received with 
laughter in every Trades Union in the 
world. And this is ‘‘the labor problem.” 
There is and can be no other. The earth 
produces under human industry a certain 
amount of good things every year. The 
man who makes a rule of distribution 
which everybody concerned will accept and 
work under cheerfully, will have solved 
this problem. But who is this man? By 
what sign shall we know him? It is easy 
enough to bestow the blessing of the Church 
on Henry George and Karl Marx and 
Terence V. Powderly, but the acceptable 
rule of distribution is still wanting. 


THOMAS PAINE AND MADAME BON- 
NEVILLE. 
New York, January 1, 1892. 
In June, 1791, Thomas Paine founded the 
first Republican Society in Europe, and wrote 
its manifesto, which, on July 1, placarded 
Paris, being even nailed on the door of the Na- 


1 tional Assembly. Royalist rage swelled the 


Society to vast dimensions, and it was only some 
years later that Paine made known the fact 
that this formidable Club had consisted of five 





members. He did not mention their names, 
but two certainly were Condorcet and Achille 
Duchatelet. There is reason to believe that the 
others were Brissot and Nicolas Bonneville. 
Bonneville, then in his thirty-first year, had 
written some striking poems, and translated in- 
to French parts of Shakspeare and several Ger- 
man stories. He may have translated into 
French Paine’s republican appeal to France. 
He edited La Bouche de Fer, a journal which 
did much to defeat the scheme for making 
Marat dictator after the King’s flight. 

When the Reign of Terror was past, and 
Paine emerged from his long imprisonment, he 
and Bonneville were almost the only republi- 
cans of the ‘‘ philosophical ’’ school whom the 
guillotine had left. Bonneville was now edit- 
ing the Bien Informé, and kept a sort of book- 
store for progressive publications at his resi- 
dence, 4 Rue du Théftre-Francais. Paine, 
though ill and feeble, occasionally wrote for 
Bonneville’s journal, and when Monroe, at 
whose house he was nursed back into life, was 
recalled, the Bonnevilles invited him to take up 
his abode in their home. There he remained 
from 1797 to his return to America in 1802. It 
was not without remuneration, as Rickman, 
friend of all the parties, attests. The Bonne- 
villes had been married about three years, 
and their second child was named after Paine, 
his godfather. There was not much money 
among them, but they were attached to each 
other, and held the same political views. No 
doubt Bonneville was a member of the Society 
of Theophilanthropists which Paine founded in 
Paris. While Paine was here, Bonaparte, as 
yet professing republicanism, consulted him on 
a proposal for liberating the English and Irish 
people by a descent on England. Bonaparte 
told Paine that he slept with the ‘ Rights of 
Man’ under his pillow, and that he (Paine) 
ought to have a statue of gold in every city; 
but he presently suppressed Bonneville’s paper, 
that littérateur being thus reduced to utter 
poverty. 

Nevertheless, these old comrades through the 
Reign of Terror clung together. The chief 
room inthe humble house was given up to 
Paine, who in it wrote pamphlets and carried 
on his inventions. He had daily visitors, and 
means had to be adopted for defending him 
against the merely curious. But there were 
visitors worth seeing, among them Fulton, 
Walter Savage Landor, and Henry Redhead 
Yorke, of whom the latter two have left re- 
cords of Paine’s conversation. ‘* A jolly-look- 
ing woman,’’ in whom we recognize Mme. 
Bonneville, opened the door for Yorke, and 
‘believed Mr. Paine was not at home,’’ until 
she learned that the visitor was an old friend 
from England. Then she was all smiles. 
Paine’s room, orderly for himself, was wild 
disorder to Yorke: 

‘Three shelves were filled with pasteboard 
boxes, each labelled after the manner of a Mi- 
nister of Foreign Affairs, Correspondance Amé- 
ricaine, Britannique, Francaise ; Notices poli- 
tiques; Le Citoyen Francais, ete. In one cor- 
ner of the room stood several huge bars of 
iron and two large trunks; opposite the fire- 
lace a board covered with pamphlets and 
journals, having more the appearance of a 
dresser in a scullery thana sideboard. Such 
was the wretched habitation of Thomas Paine, 
one of the founders of American Independ- 
ence.’’ , 


When Paine was about to return to Ameri- 
ca, he urged the Bonnevilles to go with him 
and take up their abode in this country. 
About a yearafter Paine’s arrival here, Ma- 
dame Bonneville did come with her three chil- 
dren (sons), her husband remaining in Paris. 
Paine supported them all and sent the boys to 
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good schools. At his death Margaret Brazier 
Bonneville was his chief legatee and an execu- 
tor, her husband and children also receiving 
bequests. 

Here were all the materials for scandal, and 
Paine’s religious opponents could not be ex 
pected to forego such an exemplification of the 
practical tendencies of ‘The Age of Reason.’ 
The Federalists, just then collecting certificates 
of Jefferson’s alleged laxities, were holding up 
‘‘the two Toms’”’ as illustrations of the French 
morals to be introduced in America. Paine 
wrote in the American Citizen a defence of 
Jefferson against such charges, little knowing 
that in the year of his death the editor of that 
paper, James Cheetham, would brand him in 
the same way. ‘‘Paine,’’ wrote Cheetham, 
‘*brought with him from Paris, and from her 
husband in whose house he had lived, Margaret 
Brazier Bonneville and her three sons. Tho 
mas has the features, countenance, and temper 
of Paine.’’ Madame successfully sued Cheet 
ham for slander. The trial was argued on June 
19, 1810, and I am indebted to our industrious 
collector of causes célébres, Mr. Edmund B. 
Wynn of Watertown, N. Y., for a perusal of 
Counsellor Sampson’s tremendous invective, 
which caused Cheetham to claim protection of 
the Court and hint at a duel. The Recorder 
(Hoffman), a bitter foe of ‘‘the two Toms,”’ 
summed up in Cheetham’s favor, and when he 
was brought up for sentence highly commended 
his ‘ Life of Paine,’ declaring that ‘*it tended 
to serve the cause of religion.’’ He imposed a 
fine of only $150, from which the costs were to 
be deducted. 

Mme. Bonneville had eminent friends in 
court to testify to her character—Thomas Ad- 
dis Emmett, Fulton, and ladies whose children 
she had taught French. The only important 
witness against her, William Carver, confessed 
that he used to take his wife to call on the 
plaintiff. It appeared that Carver, an Eng- 
lishman in whose house Paine boarded for 
some months and was maltreated, had been 
taken out of Paine’s will, which enraged 
him against the legatee. Probably when 
Cheetham saw the plaintiff, whose youthful 
appearance and refined manners are still re- 
membered, he saw with the jury that any illicit 
relation between her and the prematurely 
aged invalid was preposterous. But his slander 
seems immortal, having found its way into im 
portant encyclopedias. That of McClintock 
and Strong, for instance, says: ‘** One of the 
women he supported [in France] followed 
him to this countyy.’’ Nay, long years 
after his mother’s vindication, rumors fol- 
lowed the late Gen. Bonneville, and whis 
pered that he was the illegitimate son of 
Thomas Paine. 

The sentence of Cheetham had not explained 
why Nicolas Bonneville did not join his family 
in this country. On this point Paine’s friendly 
biographers have been silent. He did come 
after Paine’s death, and Washington Irving, in 
his account of Gen. Bonneville, has left us a 
picturesque description of the venerable Nico- 
las seated beneath the trees at the Battery, ab 
sorbed in his book. Ihave hitherto been of the 





opinion that Nicolas, after hearing from his | 


wife that Paine had less means than they sup 
posed, and having no hope of being able to sup 
port himself in America, concluded not to add 
himself to Paine’s burdens, though he believed 
his pauperized family had claims on the man 
they had so long sheltered and nursed in Paris. 
But I have just come into possession of an un 
published letter written by Paine to Bonneville, 
which casts a ray of light on the subject. It is 
not dated, but the personal allusions make out 
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the year to be 1807. The italics are in the 
original: 


**My DEAR BONNEVILLE: I received your 
letter by Mr. Champlin, and also the letter for 
Mrs. Bonneville, and one from her sistet I 
have written tothe American Minister in Paris 
Mr. Armstrong, desiring him to interest him 
self to have vour survei/dance taken off 
dition of your coming to yom your fa 
the United States ; 

‘This letter, with Mrs. Bonneville’s, come 
together under cover to the American Minister 
from Mr. Madison, Secretary of Stat \s 
soon as you receive it I advise you to call 
General Armstrong and inform him of the 
proper method to have your surveillance taken 
off. Mr. Champagny, who succeeds Talleyrand, 
is, I suppose, the same who was Minister of the 
Interior, from whom I received a handsome 
friendly letter respecting the Iron Bridge. I 
think you once went with me to see him 

‘Call on Mr. Skipwith with my comp! 
ments. He will inform you what vessels sail 
for New York and where from, Bordeaux 
will be the best place to sail from. I beleve 
Mr. Lee is American Consul at Bordeaux 
When you arrive there, call on him with m 
compliments. You mav contrive to arrive at 
New York in Aprilor May The passages 
the spring are generally short—seldom =» 
than tive weeks, and often less 

**Present my respects to Mercier, Bernardin 


I 
nh 


St. Pierre, Dupuis, Grégoire. When you come 
I intend publishing all my works, and those | 
have in manuscript, by subscription. They 


will make four or five volumes 4to, or five vols 
Svo, about 400 pares each 
** Yours in friendship, 


228 eu 


Thus not only had Napoleon suppressed 
Bonneville’s publieations, but placed him under 
surveillance. This was not, indeed, the reason 
for his not sailing to America with his wife in 
1803. A note of Madame Bonneville says he 
was then detained by ‘‘some affairs of creat 
consequence; but foreseeing a new revolut 
that would strike, even personally, many of 


the Republicans, it was resolved, soon after th 





departure of Mr. Paine for America, 
should go thither with my children, relving 
fully on the good faith of Mr. Paine, whos 
conduct in America justified that relian 

In those years radicals lived as they 

The wild political and social tempests of t 


years had thrown thousands of families int 


lutionists with situations and relations that 
would be misunderstood in peaceful commu 
ties, that it evidently did not occur to any of 


these parties that Madame’s coming hither and 
her support by Paine might be a subject of 
gossip. She was at this time thirty-five and 
Paine sixty-six years of age. She siiled 


America in the autumn of IN, which was th: 


time of the secret attempt by French Rovalists 
in England to form an alliance with the R 

publican revolutionists in France against Bona 
parte. This, perhaps, was the ** revolution ’ 
foreseen by Bonneville, which made him 
anxious to get his family out of France. In the 


spring of INM hostilities became active between 


France and England All Englishmen in 
France between eighteen and sixty vears of 
age were arrested. Bonneville. being a fluent 
speaker of English and German, and always 


much sought by foreigners, was also an old 
friend of Gen. Moreau. afterwards tried for 


nar 


participation in the conspiracy against Bona 


} parte, and banished to America. It may have 


been then that Bonneville came under surveil 





iANnce, and it 





through 1808, Was imperiali 


ing literature and religion. The above letter 





Bonneville shows his circle, in which we find 


the learned free-thinker Dupuis and the in 


| domitable Abbé Grégoire, a man whom Bona 


| 





parte especially feared. It was Grégoire who 


introduced Paine into the French Convention 


September, 17 he svimpat e's 
plea for the life of I s XVI, and ribaal rest 
his friend th gh | 

Of the tl sons of N as aml Madame 
Bonnevill l Is Sew st a\ t 1 i to his 
father in France Thomas enteral the United 


States Navy in bovhusxl, and, it is said, was 


slain in the last war wit } vland. after wir 
ning distinction by some exploit associated with 
a sword preserved by his elder brother, G 
Benjamin Bonnevill Madame 1 tes 
finaliv left Fran in INS), and posed t t 
of her davs near her r x s 
| ils Her t ~ } n | ‘ 
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Correspondence. 
CUTTING BOTH WAYS 


To tar Eprror oF Trak Nation 


SIR A 1 ible stratiot { ¢t Wav ip 
which f s to substitute the elves for 
things is found it ir modes of separation of 
Execut i Legislat instead of that 
wt i has any rr signi Brice a just 
halar x tive and iegisiatl } 8 
the separation has come to mean shutting up 
those who represent the Exeeutive in one 
} m set of buildings, and those who rep 
I nt the | slatur n another, with every 
precaution being taken against any public 
communication between them. The evil of 
this is apparent in two directions. In the first 


place, it turns the Legislature into a mob, by 
depriving it of that official guidance which 
is just as much Executive work as the adminis 
tration of the Post-office and the Mint. Of this 
the examples are of daily occurrence. But, on 
the other hand, it shields the Executive from 
that public and enforced responsibility which 
is the only real safeguard ayainst abuse. A 
perfect example of this is found in our relations 
with Chili 

Could there be anything in the work] more 
monstrous or more disgraceful than that we 
should make war upon that unhappy country ” 
After a long period of constitutional govern 
ment which placed it at the head of South 
American republics, it has just been through a 
revolution, brought on by an unscrupulous ad 
venturer seeking to establish despotism, which 
has shaken it to its foundations t may suit a 
Napoleon or a Bismarck to take advantage of 
such a state of things to plunder his neighbors, 
but there is no evidence to show that the people 


Tnegee. “Cee 





ty 








of the United States desire either glory or 
plunder to be had from crushing a weaker 
sister. Yet, because a so-called Minister and 
a naval captain choose to take fire at a sup- 
posed insult, which it is at least doubtful if 
they were not themselves instrumental in 
bringing about, and because there is a man at 
the head of the State Department whose whole 
connection with foreign affairs has been to 
‘*meddle and muddle,’’ therefore we may at 
any moment, while neither Congress nor the 
country has any information as to the facts, 
be thrust into a situation from which, accord- 
ing to army and navy ideas of honor, there will 
be no issue short of war. 

If the Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of the Navy had to stand up daily in Congress 
and encounter cross-examination from indi- 
vidual members, the country might learn 
something of the real proceedings of Minister 
Egan and Captain Schley, and so have a wider 
chance of escaping from this miserable pitfall. 


G. B. 
Boston, January 2, 1892. 





THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF RELI- 
GIONS. 


To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NatTION: 


Sm: There is perhaps no field of work 
which has yielded such fruitful results as has 
the new science of the historical study of reli- 
gions. It is still in its infancy, for in its 
early growth it has had to fight its way against 
heavier odds than ever beset a young science. 
It has had to combat the prejudice of those 
who wrongly thought that it bore agnosticism 
and,atheism in its train, and its own votaries 
too often impaired its scientific character by 
wild deductions and unfounded generaliza- 
tions. In spite of all this, it has asserted it- 
self. It hasshown what an all-important fac- 
tor it is in the study of anthropology and his- 
tory. Its aim is simply an historical and tho- 
roughly unprejudiced study of the forms of be- 
lief and of practice as shown in all the reli- 
gious systems of the world; not only of the 
savage and half-civilized races, but also of 
those nations whose religious beliefs have been 
dominant factors in forming the civilization of 
our day. In France this new science has called 
forth a special organ, the Revue de l’ Histoire 
des Religions, edited by the talented Jean Ré- 
ville. In Holland and Belgium the Universi- 
ties have separate chairs for its study. In 
England the Hibbert and Gifford lectureships 
have brought the subject prominently before 
the English-speaking world. Ourmuseums are 
beginning to pay special attention to this 
work: the Musée Guimet in Paris—established 
in 1885 by the munificence of M. Emile Guimet, 
a Lyons manufacturer—is given up exclusively 
to an _ historical representation of religious 
ceremonials and ideas. 

It is a matter for congratulation that here in 
America attention has also been directed to 
this study. in Boston and Cambridge a cir- 
cle has been formed, under the direction of 
Prof. Toy, for the study of religions. In the 
University of Pennsylvania, a part of the lec- 
tures delivered under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity Lecture Association are devoted to this 
subject. The University of the City of New 
York has a lectureship in comparative reli- 
gions, and it is purposed by the Oriental sec- 
tion of the Brooklyn Institute to have a course 
of lectures this winter on the temples and 
forms of worship ip the East. At the Ply- 
mouth School of Ethics last summer, represen- 
tatives of different faiths were invited to pre- 
sent their systems before the school. 
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It has occurred to many who are interested 
in the work, that if a series of lectures—at once 
scientific and popular in form—were establish- 
ed here in America to present to the public the 
results of the scientific study of religions, it 
would go far towards interesting a large num- 
ber of people in the subject. For this purpose 
a meeting was held here in the rooms of the 
Historical Society, pursuant to a call signed 
by Dr. Edward Bartlett, Dr. George Dana 
Boardman, Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, Prof. Mor- 
ris Jastrow, Dr. William Pepper, Mrs. Sara 
Yorke Stevenson of Philadelphia, Prof. Paul 
Haupt of Baltimore, Prof. D. G. Lyon and 
Prof. C. H. Toy of Boston, Prof. Frederick 
W. Hooper of Brooklyn, Prof. W. R. Harper 
and Dr. Emil G. Hirsch of Chicago, Prof. C. 
F. Briggs, Dr. W. Hayes Ward, and Prof. 
John P. Peters of New York. 

The general plan, as given to a special com- 
mittee for a detailed report, contemplated a 
series of six lectures each year, to be delivered 
by the most eminent specialists in the different 
subjects—both American and European. In 
order to give these lectures as wide a promi- 
nence as possible, it is intended that they shall 
be delivered in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago. In 
these different cities special committees or ex- 
isting lecture associations are to be in charge. 
It is hoped that in Boston the Lowell Institute, 
in Brooklyn the Brooklyn Institute, in Phila- 
delphia the Lecture Association of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, in Baltimore the Peabody 
Institute, and in Chicago the new University 
will make all necessary arrangements. Some 
of the most eminent specialists have been corre- 
sponded with, and have shown great willing- 
ness to meet the wishes of the Committee. It 
is also intended to publish the lectures in book 
form; and, in time, perhaps we may have an 
American Series of Hibbert Lectures which 
shall be worthy of standing on the same shelf 
as those which bear the names of Thiele, Kue- 
nen, Pfleiderer, Hatch, Sayce, and Max Miiller. 

R. G. 

PHILADELPHIA, December 30, 1891. 





‘* ADVOCATE,’’ THE VERBS. 


To THE EprtTor oF THE NartTION: 


Str: Having chanced on a parcel of notes, 
long ago mislaid, I find that, taken with some 
recent memorandums, they enable me to sup- 
plement, on several points, and those not un- 
important, the details given, under these 
words, in the New English Dictionary. 

Advocate, as derived from the. Latin parti- 
cipial stem advocat-, is there assigned two 
senses, 

By possibility, however, it has been tenta- 
tively saddled with a third sense. This ap- 
pears from the subjoined quotation, of the 
year 1592, occurring in Bp. Andrewes’s Ser- 
mons, vol. v., p. 533 (ed. 1843), but, at least in 
its wording, of uncertain authorship: 


‘*We are to think upon the name of God as 
of a heavy and weighty thing, that is not upon 
small occasion to be taken up and removed. 
We are not to account it as a feather that we 
may lightly toss up and down at our pleasure: 
and even so are we to esteem of the mercy of 
God. Itisnotto be advocated [signifying, if 
not misreported for, invocated, ‘ invoked 7 
upon every vain trifle. For that were to use 

od as we are wont to use our jugglers. 
‘Come on; let us see what you can do; shew 


us a miracle,’ say they [? we].’’ 


In the next place, as denoting ‘call to a 
higher tribunal,’ it does not exclusively belong 
to the phraseology of Scotch Law; and it was 


established considerably before 1629. Here are 
the proofs: 

‘*For, incase the Pope, as God forbydde, 
shulde advocate the said cause,’’ ete. Steven 
Gardyner (?1529), in Sir Henry Ellis’s Origi- 
nal Letters, Third Series, vol. ii., p. 157 
(ed. 1846). 

‘*The Queen made her protestation, . . . 
alleging the cause to be advocated by the 
Pope’s holiness.’? Dr. Nicholas Harpsfield, 
Treatise on the Pretended Divorce of Henry 
VIII. (c. 1555), p. 181 (Camden Society, 1878). 

‘* Afterward, we having intelligence that the 
Vice-chancellor proceeded not to the execution 
of our said commission, we revoked the same, 
and advocated the said cause to our own exami- 
nation.’’ Abp. Parker and others (1569), in 
Abp. Parker’s Correspondence (1853), p. 344. 


I now pass to the verb advocate which was 
suggested by the substantive advocate. 

That Milton, as adduced by Dr. Murray, 
used it intransitively in 1641 is questionable. 
But the Rev. Peter Heylyn certainly so used it 
in 1637: 

‘*The Minister advocates for the Arians, 
and will not have them be the Authors of sit- 
ting at the holy Sacrament.’’ Antidotum 
Lincolniense, Part iii., p. 34. 

Also, in the last century, it was so used by 
De Foe: 


‘*But, when I have thus far advocated for 
the enemies, I must be very free to state the 
crimes of this fai war, by the events of it.’’ 
Memoirs of a Cavalier (1720), p. 308 (ed. 1840). 


To return to the quotation from Milton above 
referred to, ‘‘ It had been advocated and moved 
for by,’’ etc., rendered familiar by Archdea- 
con Todd and Dr. Richardson, Dr. Murray as- 
sumes that its ‘‘for’’ has a twofold connexion. 
Dr. Worcester, being of a different mind, fol- 
lows Archdeacon Todd in connecting the ‘‘for’’ 
with ‘‘moved’’ only, and in taking ‘‘ advo- 
cated’’ to be, consequently, transitive. It may 
be that he is right in so doing; but he ought 
not to have garbled Milton, making him write, 
‘*Tt has been advocated by,’? etc. 

For the verb transitive, as now current, Dr. 
Murray’s earliest quotation is from Edmund 
Burke, and is dated ‘‘ ? 1767,’’ in correction of 
which we are to read ‘'1782.’’ Yet Burke’s 
use was not wholly unknown in the sixteeuth 
and seventeenth centuries: 


‘*Too inconsiderate headlong rashnesse this 
may be censured in me, in being thus prodi- 
gall in advantaging my adversaries; but 
my case is now smoothred secret, and, with 
light cost of rough cast rhetoricke, it may be 
tolerably playstered over, if, under the pardon 
and priviledge of incensed higher powers, it 
were lawfully indulgenst me freely to advocate 
my owne astrology.’’ Thomas Nashe, Lenten 
Stuffe (1599), in the Harleian Miscellany (ed. 
1808-1813), vol. vi., = 146. 

‘*Commest thou hither, fourthly, to advo- 
cate the cause of thy Clyent, who fiyeth to thy 
learning, experience, and authority, for suc- 
cour against his adversary, and commendeth 
his state and suit to thy care and trust?’’ 
Bp. Saunderson (1624), Twelve Sermons (1637), 
p. 1%5. 


‘*Tt has been said that this word,’’ namely, 
the advocate under consideration, ‘‘ is an im- 
provement on the English language, which has 
been discovered by the United States of North 
America, since their separation from Great 
Britain.’’ So, perhaps about 1804, writes the 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher, who, however, does 
not particularize the person or persons by 
whom the opinton which he mentions was 
maintained, and, moreover,—though on wrong 
grounds, from mistaking the meaning of the 
older English and Scotch ‘‘ advocate a cause,”’ 
—goes on to deny its tenability. Nevertheless, 
Archdeacon Todd, in 1814, at the same time 
that he misapprehends the signification of the 





phrase just cited, comments as follows on his 
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fellow-cleric: ‘‘ Mr. Boucher has been misled 
in this literary concession which he has made 
to the Americans; for it is also an old English 
word, employed by one of our finest and 
most manly writers; and, if the Ameri- 


cans affect to plume themselves on this | 


pretended improvement of our language, let 
them, as well as their abettors, withdraw 
the unfounded claim to discovery, in [sic] 
turning to the prose-writings of Milton.’’ The 
disingenuousness of this is palpable, and so is 
its animus. For what ‘‘ literary concession ”’ 
has Mr. Boucher ‘‘ made to the Americans ’’? 
And why should it be gratuitously intimated 
that ‘‘ Americans affect to plume themselves,’ 
etc., especially since Archdeacon Todd might 
have informed himself that Dr. Franklin, 
thinking the verb advocate to be of American 
birth, condemned it in 1789? Besides this, the 
opinion recorded by Mr. Boucher was hardly a 
species of felony, or the like, that the epithet 
‘* abettors ’’ should be applied to its upholders. 
Writing in 1816, Mr. John Pickering, while 
‘not aware that the Americans did ‘plume 
themselves’ upon this word,’’ advocate, perti- 
nently observes that ‘‘they may justly claim 
the merit (if there is any in the case) of reviv- 
ing it.’? Yet the Archdeacon, in 1827, saw fit 
to reproduce, without the slightest alteration, 
the passage which has here been animadvert- 
ed on. 

I would add that any one who enjoys access 
to a large library would satisfy a rational curi- 
osity by producing anew, with dates attached, 
the quotations for the verb transitive advocate 
which are found in Mr. Pickering’s Vocabulary, 
and in Dr. Webster’s Dictionary, ed. 1848. 

‘Half the Anglo-Americans went over red- 
hot from the conventicle, the other half fla- 
grant from Bridewell; the tertium quid was 
the roguery of the one side superinduced upon 
the hard vulgarity of the other.’’ This sum- 
mation of our forefathers, strictly accordant 
with orthodox British mythology, is from the 
pen of that highly imaginative Americanopho 
bist, Robert Southey. And, as were, with him, 
our forefathers, so, by the logic of antipathy, 
were their descendants, down to the latest. No 
good was to originate from them. The Eng- 
lish language, like everything else that they 
had to do with, they could only corrupt; and, 
among their supposed corruptions of it, the 
advocate which I am discussing is sneeringly 
introduced, by Southey, in one of his latest 
works, to exemplify, with the verb test, those 
greatly misunderstood phenomena, ‘* Ameri- 
canisms.’’ Their demonstrated acceptableness 
was no counterpoise to the stigma of their fan- 
cied transatlantic nativity. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Murray quotes, for this ad- 
vocate, only a brace of authorities, Burke and 
William Taylor, prior to 1850, it seems worth 
while to show, by references to citations 
which I have at hand, that, throughout the 
greater part of the first half of our century, it 
was freely employed, and by writers of the 
highest respectability. Among such are, for 
instance, Coleridge (1800, 1818, 1824), Ben- 
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S. R. Maitland (1830), Rev. J. C. Hare (18%), 
Sir J. F. W. Herschel (1833), Bp. Thirlwall 
(1833, 1834), William Godwin (1834), Miss 
Harriet Martineau (1837), Bp. Samuel Wilber- 
force (1840), Rev. F. E. Paget (1842), Rev 
William Palmer (1843), Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Donaldson (1847), Prof. F. W. Newman (1847), 
Cardinal Newman (1848). 

Your obedient servant, F. A. 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND. December 10, 1801 


Notes. 


THE third volume of Prof. McMaster’s ‘ His- 
tory of the United States’ is issued by the 
Messrs. Appleton this week. It comes down to 
the beginning of the war of 1812. 

Harper & Bros. have nearly ready two new 
novels, ‘Mrs. Dines’s Jewels,” by W. Clark 
Russell, and ‘ The Baroness,’ by Frances Mary 
Peard. 

Saxon & Co., London, will bring out in 
March an English edition of Félix Régamey’s 
‘ Japon Pratique,’ an explanation of the Japan- 
ese modes of working in wood, metal, lacquer, 


porcelain, and stuffs, accompanied by more 


than 100 designs. 
The new two-volume edition of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is 


tasteful and handy, and may lay claim to the | 
the idea of a tract 


most truthful illustrations of the colored dra 
matis persone yet made. These have been 
produced by Mr. E. W. Kemble, well known 
for his delineations of the negro race. They 
are mostly pen-drawings inserted in the text; 
but there are also more ambitious full-page 
wash-drawings, which as a whole, however, 
are not more successful. Mr. Kemble’s 
art does not go much below the sur- 
face, and while he can imitate types, 
he cannot deal with character or pas- 
sion. He has prudently confined himself 
mostly to his black subjects; his Eva is vague 
and disappointing enough. Perhaps a new 
edition does not demand a new portrait of the 
author, but we should be glad to see Rich- 


11 


It is not easy to summarize vol. xviii, of 
the Overland Monthly, but its distinction from 
our Eastern magazines lies in the attention 


which it properly bestows on Pacifle Coast 


scenery and manners Its ** process ard 
other unpretentious illustrations are most 
abundant and most useful in this department. 
The lasting value of the Green Bag, the 
‘* useless but entertaining mayasine for law 
yers’’ (Boston Book Co.)}, is asa biographical 


| treasure-house In the third volume the Sua 


preme Courts of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Illinois, Missouri, and Lonisiz are treater 





| historically, with the aid of numerous por 


traits; and there are besides sketches of 
Nathan 


Dane, D Db Field, and many other 


James T. Brady, Lord Coleridge, 


legal luminaries both British and American 
The list of portraits numbers DM. Mr. Irving 
Browne's rhymed and annotated statements of 
decisions are au unfailing source of amusement 
and instruction, 

A tiny ‘Abstract of New York State Laws 
Affecting the Rights and Property of Women,’ 
compiled by Mrs. Mary L.. Rice, has been pre 
pared for the Women's Educational and Indus 


| trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., and may be had 


inany quantity at a low price by addressing 


|} the secretary of the Protective Comamnittee, 


Mrs. Adelbert Moot, No 
Dr. Constantin 


of Latin by coll 


Niagara Square 
a London teacher 





hods, has conceived 


ustrating the ease with 





which the language may be thus acquired. It 
iscalled ‘Post Prandium: Pleasantries in 
Celloquial Latin,’ and consists principally of 
pictorial humors from the American comic 
journals with the legends translated into Latin 


\s space allows, a Latin drill is thrown 





in. The effect is droll, and *‘ head masters of 


schools *' may well feel disposed to order copies 


| of this unconventional aid in teaching Latin. 


mond’s absurdly idealized head of Mrs. Stowe | 


permanently withdrawn from circulation 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, send us two 
more volumes in their comely series of ‘* Lau- 


rel-Crowned Verse,*’ viz., Tennyson's ‘ Idylls | 
of the King’ and Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ The | 


type employed in the ‘Idylls*is small, but 
shows very clear in the excellent press-work 
The several papers on Ocean Steamships, 
since united in book form, are the main con- 
necting link bet ween vols. x. and xi. of Serib- 
ner’s Magazine, which now lie bound on our 
table. Japan, too, has been a theme in both, 
with foretaste of Sir Edwin Arnold's ‘ Ja- 
ponica.’ For the rest we need hardly go over 
our monthly report, yet we will recall as among 


The publishers are David Nutt, London, and 
Westermann, New York 

From Westermann & Co. we receive also the 
i The four 
portraits are of minor yet not unimportant 


new Almanach de Gotha for 1822 


personages—the Queen Dowager and Regent of 
Holland, the new Grand Duke and Duchess of 
Luxembot rg, and Charles, Prince of lsenberg- 
Birstein; the selection of this group having 
been determined by the death of the King of 
Holland, William III 


hauling of this ancient annual, what is to be 


In the ceaseless over- 


particularly noticed this vear ts the extension 


| of the information as to consulates, In ad- 


| dition to the names and stations of consuls- 


| general and consuls, the places at which vice- 


; consuls and consular agents are established are 


completely given. In bulk, the Almanach is 


| larger than ever before 


‘My Lady Legend,’ by Albert Segerstedt 


(D. Lothrop Co.), is a pretty collection of 


| Swedish fairy tales, which have been cleverly 


the more curious papers Prof. Dwight's on 
} sviard. Many of the stories bear a more or less 


Right-handedness, and that illustrated with the 


| highly interesting photographs from luminous 


tham (1807, 1821, 1823), Rev. Sydney Smith | 


(1808, 1824), Lord Byron (1812), Bp. Bathurst 
(1812), Rev. G. S. Faber (1816, 1817, 1818, 1819, 
1824, 1827), Thomas Love Peacock (1817), Rev. 
James Gilchrist (1817, 1826), Sir John Cam 
Hobhouse (1818), Rey. Thomas Belsham (1819), 
William Hazlitt (1819, 1825), Henry Matthews 
(1820), George Grote (1822), Rev. Dr. Christo- 
pher Wordsworth (1824), James Mill (1834), 
Albany W. Fonblanque (1825, 1827), John 
Stuart Mill (1825), Prof. H. H. Wilson 


objects. 
Japan is also a topic in vol. xlii. of the Cen- 


| tury Magazine, in the continued ‘‘ artist’s let- 
| ters’? of Mr. John La Farge. The Californian | 


papers have gone on,and Mr. Kennan’'s Siberian 


| have come toan end and are now before thepub- 


lic in another shape. The partnership between 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Stillman in illustrating the 


| old masters is still undissolved. Most salient 


of the other features are the discussion of 
aerial navigation by Prof. Langley and Mr. 
Maxim, and Greeley’s lecture (as it seems to 


(1827), Lord Macaulay (1829), Rev. Dr. | have been) on Lincoln, to which we made 
Thomas Arnold (1829), Bp. Monk (1890), Rev. | reference last week. 


translated into English by Anna von Ryding- 


| close resemblance to Hans Christian Ander- 


| sen’s wonder tales, while others remind one of 
| the English and German folk tales. The au- 
| thor is possessed of a great deal of quiet humor, 


some of which is unavoidably lost in the trans- 
lation. The binding of the book deserves spe- 


| cial notice: the colors are those of the Swedish 


flag, blue and yellow; in the upper corner is 
the Swedish coat of arms, and, in the lower, 
that of the translator, presumably. 

The first part of Salomonsen’s ‘ Scandinavian 
Encyclopedia,’ a preliminary notice of which 
was published in these columns last summer, 
appeared some weeks ago, and wil! after Janu- 
ary be followed regularly by two parts every 


* 
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month. This part contains forty-eight well- 
printed two-column pages of reading matter, 
and two large illustrations, together with a 
number of small woodcuts, taken, most of 
them, from Meyer’s German work. All the 
articles are signed, aud among the names are 
some of the best known specialists in Denmark 
and Norway. In many cases one subject is 
divided between two writers, the one a Dane, 
the other a Norwegian, as withusury (Aager). 
The treatment of the letter A is especially full 
and satisfactory, its several functions being dis- 
cussed separately. Its linguistic consideration 
is by the distinguished dialectician, P. K. Thor- 
sen, who has contributed several other phonetic 
articles. Of special value are the descriptions 
of Danish and Norwegian towns, two of the 
former being accompanied by large charts in 
black and red. Their separate treatment, 
however, from the historical and the geo- 
graphical standpoint, is undesirable, leading 
as it does to frequent repetitions. Among the 
distinctively Scandinavian articles may be 
mentioned Dr. Verner Dahlerup’s account of 
the Aarkirkeby font, with an excellent repro- 
duction from Prof. Wimmer’s recent work. 
The majority of the Swedish biographical 
sketches are by Dr. Blomberg of Stockholm. 
While for foreign readers the work derives its 
chief interest and value from the full treatment 
of Scandinavian subjects not otherwise accessi- 
ble, it is not by any means confined to these, 
but furnishes the latest information in all 
branches of knowledge. 


We heartily welcome an adaptation of Prof. 
Behaghel’s ‘Die Deutsche Sprache,’ which 
has just been published by Dr. Emil Trech- 
mann of the University of Sydney, under the 
title ‘A Short Historical Grammar of the 
German Language ’ (Macmillan). Behaghel’s 
book is known as the most successful attempt 
hitherto made to give in small compass and in 
popular form the results of modern philological 
study as applied toGerman. It consists of an 
‘‘Allgemeiner Teil,’’ containing a rapid sketch 
of the principal changes, both external and in- 
ternal, of the language from the Pre-Teu- 
tonic down to the New High German 
Period, and a ‘‘Besonderer Teil,’’ dealing 
systematically with the present aspect of the 
language as affected by the former stages of its 
development. It is impossible here to give any 
idea of the wealth of information which this 
little book contains. Suffice it to say that there 
could be no better guide to a proper under- 
standing of the burning questions of modern 
philology, such as the laws of accentuation, 
the principles of phonetic changes, the influence 
of analogy, etc., than is offered in this modest 
primer. Dr. Trechmann’s adaptation is in the 
main well done. The larger space given to 
examples and the constant reference to Eng- 
lish forms and usages are most welcome. The 
index, which is also an addition, would be more 
of an improvement if it had been done less 
hastily. We confess not to see the reason why 
the chapter on the influence of foreign lan- 
guages upon German has been transferred from 
the historical to the systematic part. 

The ‘D. K. E. Catalogue’ (New York: 
Council Publishing Co.), an octavo volume of 
over 1,700 pages, gives a complete list of the 
chapters and members of the fraternity from 
its foundation in 1844 to the present time. 
There are 35 active chapters and over 4,000 
living members. A succinct biography of each 
member is given from the time he entered the 
fraternity, and tables are added showing the 
collegiate institutions mentioned in the cata- 
logue, and the present geographical distribu- 
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contribution to the history of college men, and 
its value would have been increased by tables 
giving the occupations of the members after 
leaving college. The professional distribution 
of college-bred men isa statistical point of no 
little interest, on which light may be thrown 
by the various society catalogues. Another 
point which might be touched on in them is the 
character of the exercises in the various chap- 
ters. 

The Electrical Engineer begins with the new 
year a serial narrative of the work of Joseph 
Henry, by his daughter, Mary Henry, with 
annotations by Franklin Leonard Pope. It 
will incidentally vindicate for our countryman 
the discovery of magneto-electricity associated 
with the name of Faraday. 

The Chicago Open Court for December 24, 
1891, gives a shadowy ‘‘process’’ cut of the 
new monument erected over the grave of The- 
odore Parker in Florence. In the same number 
Mr. Theodore Stanton, the leader in this pious 
work, relates the steps taken to bring it about. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton concludes in the Decem- 
ber Portfolio his series of papers on the ‘‘ Pre- 
sent State of the Fine Arts in France,’’ the 
last being on Engraving. The general result, 
in his opinion, is, that there is no lack of 
vitality in French art, but that it is ‘‘in a con- 
dition of the most complete anarchy, and is no 
more a school, in the sense of any common pur- 
pose, than the business association of indi- 
vidual artists in England can constitute a 
school.’’ Doubtless we shall meet with this 
survey again in a volume, provided, we hope, 
with more adequate illustrations than the 
Portfolio has indulged in. 

The first number of Natura ed Arte (Milan: 
Francesco Vallardi) has come to hand since our 
recent announcement of it. The illustrations 
are of ordinary quality, without exception of 
the single photogravure—a portrait of the King 
of Italy, whose praises are sung by A. de 
Gubernatis. This is the first of ‘‘illustri con- 
temporanei.’’ Raffaello Barbiera has a paper 
on the writings of Cesare Correnti; a letter 
from Malibran furnishes another; science and 
art are not neglected. Of greatest worth, per- 
haps, are the departments called reviews of 
travels, of ‘‘economia’’ (the state of the 
country), of agriculture, and of books; the 
last especially being promising. There is a po- 
litical chronicle, and even the fashions are re- 
corded. All this in 80 quarto pages. 

Dr. Hans Meyer contributes to Petermann’s 
Mitteilungen the various observations taken 
on his last journey from Mombassa to Mt. 
Kilimandjaro and return, together with notes 
upon them and a map. This route, though 
frequently travelled by Europeans, has never 
before been carefuily surveyed. An interest- 
ing list of geographical names in Central 
Asia, with their situations, derivations, and 
definitions, is given by H. Vambéry. In the 
introduction to it he remarks on the great 
confusion occasioned by the substitution by 
the Russians of g for h and a for 0, as 
well as by the often intentionally mislead- 
ing information given by the natives. A 
supplemental number contains a description, 
both scientific and historical, of the famous 
Adam ’s Bridge, the series of bold cliffs and 
sand-banks lying between the island of Ceylon 
and India, believed by the natives to have 
been built in five days by the Vanars for the 
passage of Rama. 


—The January Atlantic is a brilliant num- 
ber on the literary side; but perhaps, all 
things considered, the most noteworthy article 
it contains is an unsigned survey of ‘‘ The 





tion of the membership. The book is thus a 


Political Situation.’’ This is an admirably 





condensed analysis of the state of parties, and 
in particular of the historical place of the Re- 
publican party, and the disintegration it suf- 
fered when its mission was accomplished. The 
author expresses his sentiments very freely 
with respect to reform and the attitude of the 
party towards it—indeed, the frankness with 
which he thrusts forward tariff reform into the 
front of current issues is, under the circum- 
stances, very significant of the progress of the 
principle in Massachusetts; but the whole 
paper is likewise stamped with the spirit of the 
independent voter in Massachusetts, and is a 
very complete expression of the political view 
taken by Republicans of the educated class 
who have practically left their party. The 
writer does not favor a new organization, 
and gives very sound reasons against it, but 
he suggests a union of those voters who fa- 
vor the principles of reform for work in Con- 
gressional districts, in which, of course, the in- 
dependent voter has the most weight. Outside 
of this contribution, the most unexpected arti- 
cle is one by Emerson on ‘‘ Boston,’’ the flavor 
of which is distinctly old-fashioned, and strik- 
ingly shows how far away the age of Emerson 
already is in literary feeling. Mr. Henry 
James writes sympathetically, of course, but 
almost too subtly, of Lowell; the tone is per- 
sonal, but not intimate, and the period is natural- 
ly that of the English mission and the later Lon- 
don days. He dwells most on Lowell’s literary 
and scholarly phase, and especially on his mili- 
tant Americanism; but as he does not attempt 
a critical portrait, neither does he succeed in 
making one. Some of the correspondence of 
John Stuart Mill, and a poetical view of the 
Southern cause in the civil war, are the only 
other noticeable pieces, 


—Harper’s, though not without features of 
interest, on British Columbia, the Chicago Ex- 
position, and the London of the Restoration, 
is freshest in the paper of De Vogiié on what 
he calls ‘‘The Neo-Christian Movement in 
France,’’ in which he reviews the meditative 
works of some young Frenchmen on the ideas, 
social and religious, of the present time. He 
finds in their books a reaction from both the 
Voltairean and the Positivist spirit, and thinks 
that the somewhat mystical and pseudo-Chris- 
tian impressions they have formed herald a 
new movement, of which the future is as inte- 
resting as the rise was unexpected. He traces 
the origin of this new feeling partly to the 
melancholy consequent on the last war, partly 
to the analysis of the revolutionary illusion be- 
gun by Taine, and partly to the confession by 
Tolstoi of his experience under the ideals and 
conditions of modern life. The movement marks 
the resurgence of the Gothic spirit in our civiliza- 
tion in distinction from the Roman element— 
the spirit of St. Vincent de Paul, of Mirabeau, 
of Saint-Simon, in opposition to the limiting 
and rational Latin genius, which, concurrently 
with the former, has formed the French nation. 
Whatever be the justice of the writer’s obser- 
vations, the facts which he points out are 
significant, and have an illustrative bearing 
upon the idealistic tendency in other parts of 
the world, now suffering a unification, both of 
sentiment and of idea, unparalleled since the 
Roman Empire. A literary paper is furnished 
by Horatio Bridge, who relates the story of 
the college days of Hawthorne, and adds some 
anecdotes of his friendships which, if they 
throw no new light upon his genius, are inte- 
resting in his singularly barren biography. The 
important announcement is made that the 
magazine will publish immediately Lowell’s six 
lectures on the Elizabethan dramatists, 
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—The Century devotes much space to the 
Jews, in two articles, one upon the Jewish 
question in general, the other on the Jews of 
New York. Another public question is treated 
of under the head of ‘‘The Discontent of the 
Farmer,’’ with much ability and also breadth 
of view. Witchcraft gives Dr. Buckley oppor- 
tunity for another of his remarkable papers on 
the border-land of human belief. He may 
startle the reader by the statement that 
‘‘ witchcraft is at the present time believed in 
by a majority of the citizens of the United 
States,’’ but he justifies the words; and his 
survey of the latest legal chapters in the his 
tory of the delusion is a most convincing illus 
tration of the slow change of popular opinions. 
Quite the most important paper, however, ‘is 
the account of Custer’s last battle by Capt. 
Godfrey, who was with Reno’s command; the 
thrilling story is once more told from the point 
of view of those who were nearest to the un 
seen battle, and it seems likely that we have 
now reached the fullest detail of the fight 
which no one lived to describe; and it would 
appear from this sketch, and the appended 
comment of Gen. Fry, that the charge that 
Custer disobeyed orders must be finally dis 
missed. The portraits of the officers who died, 
which are given, lend a pathos to the article 
which every reader will feel. 


—Scribner’s has travel-sketches of Egypt, 
Bokhara, and Bayreuth, together with a paper 
on ‘*Paris Theatres and Concerts,’’ which 
may be classed with them. A literary paper 
containing some of Allston’s correspondence is 
principally noticeable for two characteristic let 
ters of Coleridge. Recorder Smyth writes of 
‘* Crime and the Law,’’ and makes certain 
suggestions for legislative change in the line of 
that philanthropic treatment of crime which, 
though it has been recently much disparag 
ed, cannot but advance under such experienc- 
ed and well-supported advice. The remainder 
of the number does not call for comment. In 
the March number, we are told, will be put 
lished the last poem written by Lowell, and the 
only one of consequence left in manuscript. It 
is ‘‘On a Bust of General Grant.”’ 


—The publication by M. Henri Doniol of 
the documents in the French archives relatin 
to the Treaty of 1783 supplies the last important 
link in the chain of evidence; for the only 
source of information yet unexamined is the 
Spanish archives, and Spain was ever a drag 
upon the diplomacy of the day, rarely an ac 
tive factor. The 300 quarto pages of Mr 
Doniol are full of information on the acts and 
characters of those who framed the peace; but 
the most positive contribution for American 
history is to be found in the papers relating t 
Rayneval’s journey to London in Septem 
1782. Adams had long wished to lessen the it 
fluence of France in American affairs, fearing 
merely a change of masters; andin Jay, soured 
by his fruitless stay in Spain, and holding th 
French representative as partially responsibl: 
for his failure, he found a ready follower. In 
deed, Jay’s suspicions of the French Court 
creased so rapidly that they soon outstripped 
those of Adams, and he found a full con 








firmation of them in the intercepted dk 
spatch of Marbois, and in the sudden 
and secret mission of Rayneval to Lond 

in an early stage of the negotiations. It is 


upon these suspicions that the controversy over 
the Treaty of 1783 has raged 
Livingston of November 17, 1782—a studied 
presentation of his position some months after 
the events—Jay conveyed hissuspicions, and, on 
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the objects of Rayneval’s mission, he ** conjec 
tured ’’ that the French agent was (1) to in 
form Shelburne that the demands of America 
to be treated by Britain as independent pre 
vious to a treaty (Jay's own demands), were 
not approved by the French Court; that an 
acknowledgment of independence in an arti of 
the treaty would be sufficient; (2) to sound 
Shelburne on a division of the fisheries between 
Great Britain and France, to the exclusion of 
all other Powers; (3) to keep America from 
the Mississippi, and so divide the Western 17 
ritory north of the Ohio, and (4) to make such 
verbal overtures as might test the sincerity 
the wish for a general peace 
thought the interests of America were to be 
sacrificed. 


—Franklin refused to entertain Jay's view 
Livingston argued against them; Sparks 
; 


good evidence against their probability, 
them. M. Don 


Lecky and Bancroft seout 
in his clear and usually impartia 
He prints in f 


instructions given to Rayneval, drawn by \ 


gives the final testimony 


gennes himself, which were intended to sound 


Shelburne’s attitude upon a general | 

tion, and so covered the interests of " 
and her Continental allies, as well as of A 
rica. In the same work M. Doniol s mia 
rizes Rayneval's minutes of his 

with Shelburne and Grantham; but in ¢ 
Revue d’ Histoire Diplomatique he prints 
minutes in full, comprising forty-six 


pages of MS. In the first interview, t! 
plete independence of America was 


and without discussion: and in the two instances 
when the fisheries r boundaries we 
broached, the remarks were contined to the ex 
pression of a wish by 3S) 


French King would not support tl 


the Americans, and a reply by Ravneval t) 
the King would never give the w f his 
authority to support unjust claims. Rayneva 
made one suggestion on the fisheries tl 

have figured in recent cont: ersies. \ 
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s tact and Vergennes’s self-~ tr und 
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thing as Minister to St. James, and that in 174 


Jay himself was sent to negotiate.a new treaty 
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which should make good the defects of the old 


As a diplomatic triumph the treaty was re 


markable; but as a personal triumph it too 
str glv resembles t] lomatic Victories 
of the man from Mains In addition to the 
negotiations on the treatv, M. Doniol will make 
another valual ntributionto American his 
tory by printing tl etters of Rochambeau 
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WINS S COLUMBUS 
s, and How He Received 
and Imparted 1 Spirit of Discovery By 
Justin Winsor Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
X ft 2 bad S01 
XY tT half a century age Carlvle, in his ‘Past 
and Present ipostrophized the discoverer of 
the New World in these glowing words: ‘‘Brave 
Sea-Captain, Norse Sea-King--Columbus, my 
ilest Sea-King of all Thou 
shalt be a Great Man. Yes. my World-Soldier, 
t] vilt ha to he greater than the 
tumultuous, unmeasured world around thee.’’ 


Irving and Prescott had already set the key 
note to this pean of praise, and in both worlds 
the consensus of opinion respecting Columbus 
had finally culminated in a strenuous, though 
hitherto ineffectual, effort on the part of a 
certain section of the Roman Catholic Church 
to bring about his canonization in recognition 
of his instrumentality in introducing Chris- 
tianity into America. Some discordant notes, 
however, were heard amid this general chorus 

With the progress of his 

! 


torical criticism,scholarly inquirers were found 


of commendation. 


insisting that the portrait of the man had been 
drawn in altogether too high colors, and that it 
was essentially untrue. It was with some inte 


rest, therefore, that we looked for the conelu 


sions upon this subject that had been reached 
by the last to enter upon this field of inquiry, 
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the scholarly librarian of Harvard, who has 
expanded the chapter upon ‘‘ Columbus and 
His Discoveries,’’ contained in his ‘ Narrative 
and Critical History of America,’ into the 
comely volume now before us. We find Mr. 
Winsor decidedly ranging himself among the 
iconoclasts in his estimate of Columbus’s cha- 
racter. The following is the portrait as he has 
painted it: 

‘* Hardly a name in profane history is more 
august than his. Hardly another character in 
the world’s record has made so little of its op- 

rtunities. His discovery was a blunder; his 

lunder was a new world; the New World is 
his monument! Itsdiscoverer might have been 
its father; he proved to be its despoiler. He 
might have given its young days such a benig- 
nity as the world likes to associate with a ma- 
ker; he left it a legacy of devastation and 
crime. He might have been an unselfish pro- 
moter of geographical science; he proved a 
rabid seeker for gold and a viceroyalty. He 
might have won converts to the fold of Christ 
by the kindness of his spirit; he F myoa ys the ex- 
ecrations of the good angels. e might, like 
Las Casas, have rebuked the fiendishness of 
his contemporaries; he set them an example of 

rverted belief. The triumph of Barcelona 
ed down to the ignominy of Valladolid, with 
every step in the degradation ‘palpable and re- 
sultant.’’ 


This will not be a popular position that our 
author has taken upon the threshold of the 
fourth centenary of the discovery of this con- 
tinent, but we honor the courage which pro- 
claims the convictions to which his unpreju- 
diced investigations have conducted him. For 
our own part we believe that he is essentially 
correct in the opinion which he has formed in 
regard to the character of Columbus, and that 
this will be the final estimate in which he will 
be held by mankind. 

Nor does Queen Isabella fare any better at 
our author’s hands. He pronounces her to be 
‘tan unlovely woman at the best,an obstructor 
of Christian charity,’’ and he quotes with ap- 
proval Helps’s statement that ‘‘ there is hardly 
any great personage whose name and authori- 
ty are found inconnection with so much that is 
strikingly evil.’’ He finds fault with Irving 
and Prescott for ‘‘ making her confessors re- 
sponsible for her acquiescence in the expulsion 
of the Jews and in the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition.’’ The familiar story of her having of- 
fered to pawn her jewels to help defray the 
cost of the expedition, he agrees with Harrisse 
in regarding as a myth, since the exigencies of 
the war with the Moors had already required 
that sacrifice of her; and he thinks theadvance 
of money was actually made by Santangel, 
from his private resources. 

There will, doubtless, be a luxuriant crop of 
popular Columbus literature to welcome the 
commemoration of the great discovery—in fact, 
a brief sketch by the Rev. Edward E. Hale has 
already appeared at Chicago; butit will be 
hard, we think, to find a rival in thoroughness, 
scientific method, accuracy, and impartiality 
for the valuable monograph which Mr. Winsor 
has given to students of history. For itis to 
them that it specially addresses itself, although 
the general reader who wishes to discover 
what is the real truth about Columbus, need 
not find himself repelled even by the minute 
technical treatment of certain details, since 
this is always relieved by the vigorous and in- 
cisive style of the narrative. 

Mr. Winsor does not profess to have discov- 
ered any new sources of information—indeed, 
this would seem to be almost impossible after 
the labor and research re-ulting in the long 
series of volumes upon Columbus that have 
come from the pen of M. Henri Harrisse, dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. To these, and 
especially to his latest work, ‘Christophe 
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Colomb’ (1884), ample acknowledgments are 
made forthe stores of material therein contain- 
ed, and it is clear that the present volume could 
never have been written without their help; but 
our author has displayed a truly independent 
spirit in drawing his conclusions, and in many 
regards he sharply criticises Harrisse’s views. 
Nor would we be understood as intimating that 
he has depended upon Harrisse’s labors only. 
The whole literature pertaining to the discovery 
of America is at his fingers’ ends, and every 
source of information about it has been ex- 
hausted—embracing everything known or sur- 
mised that can be found in documentary. or 
printed sources in regard to the origin, the 
birthplace, and the early life of Columbus, the 
growth of his ideas about the shape of the 
earth, and the grounds of his expectations of 
making further discoveries. All these are 
traced out to the farthest hint. Finally, in an 
appendix of 130 pages upon the ‘‘ Geographical 
Results,’’ Mr. Winsor has produced a masterly 
treatise upon the history of early cartography, 
in which branch of learning he is regarded as 
the leading authority. Every piece of testi- 
mony has been compared and sifted with un- 
tiring industry and practised skill, and the re- 
sult is a model of faithful investigation into 
mooted questions and of clear setting forth of 
results attained. 

Space will not admit of our dwelling upon 
the manner in which the familiar incidents of 
Columbus’s life and the well-known facts of 
his different voyages have been handled, and 
we will confine ourselves to giving some ac- 
count of our author’s conclusions in regard to 
a few points, important or curious, about 
which there has been much discussion and 
great diversity of opinion. 

There is a difference of at least twenty years 
between the various dates that have been as- 
signed for the birth of Columbus, and some 
twenty or more towns or hamlets have con- 
tended for the glory of having been his birth- 
place. Mr. Winsor gives the names of all of 
these, with special details in regard to Savona 
and Calvi (in Corsica), but records his assent 
to the right of Genoa to the honor, in accord- 
ance with Columbus’s own declaration in his 
will. His father, Domenico, a weaver, owned 
and lived at the house, still standing, No. 37 
Vico Dritto Ponticello, and there, in all proba- 
bility, Christopher was born, some time in the 
years 1445-’47, according to the conclusions of 
our author. 

A chapter is devoted to the discussion of the 
question, ‘‘ Was Columbus in the North?’’ as 
has been inferred from a statement to be found 
only in the life of Columbus by his illegitimate 
son, Ferdinand. Now, not only have the au- 
thenticity and trustworthiness of this bio- 
graphical account been much questioned, of 
which only an Italian version is known, pub- 
lished in 1571, nearly a hundred years after the 
event, but the date assigned for the visit, 1477, 
is proved to be inconsistent with the known 
facts of Columbus’s life, while the reference to 
the country visited is so vagueand indefinite in 
regard to latitude as to be irreconcilable with 
what might be expected of an experienced 
navigator. But what renders the fact of an 
early voyage by Columbus to high northern 
latitudes highly improbable is that in 1492, 
when he was expatiating to his sovereigns upon 
the advantages of the harbors in the new 
islands he had discovered, he laid no claim 
for his ability to form a judgment regard- 
ing them to his ever having been farther 
north than England. So also, when the 
Spanish crown was contesting with his heirs 
his rights of discovery, no reference was made 





to these northern experiences, which would 
certainly have been cited in favor of the claims 
of the Crown. But even if he had made sucha 
voyage as far as to Iceland, as has been so con- 
fidently asserted, it is only by inferences of a 
highly imaginative character that it can be 
supposed that he could have gained any infor- 
mation about the early voyages of the North- 
men to Greenland and the American continent; 
and it is inconceivable that on his first voyage 
he should have laid his course southwest from 
the Canaries, if he had been prompted by in- 
formation gained about lands lying in the 
northwest. Incidentally, Mr. Winsor is led to 
consider at some length the arguments in favor 
of the early Norse voyages to America, and his 
conclusion is that there is ‘‘ no evidence beyond 
a strong probability that the Norse from Green- 
land crossed Davis’ Straits and followed south 
the American coast.’? He scouts the attempts 
to identify the localities of their alleged sojourn, 
asserting that no archeological evidence of 
their presence here has ever been adduced. 

All the world knows the thrilling narrative 
of that first voyage, as recorded in the abridg- 
ment of Columbus’s journal preserved by Las 
Casas, but exactly where he made his landfall 
has been a very much debated question. The 
various opinions are all quoted and dis- 
cussed, but our author allows that there ‘‘ is 
just enough uncertainty and contradiction re- 
specting the data and arguments applied in the 
solution of this question to render it probable 
that men will never quite agree upon which of 
the Bahamas it was.’’ Three methods of 
identification have been followed: first, by 
plotting the outward track; second, by plot- 
ting the track between the landfall and Cuba, 
both forward and backward; third, by apply- 
ing the descriptions given of the island first seen. 
San Salvador, or Cat Island, the most northerly 
of the group, was the one originally regarded 
as corresponding to what the discoverer called 
Guanahani. This was accepted by Irving 
on the authority of a careful study of the 
problem by Capt. Alexander Slidell Macken- 
zie of the United States Navy. The late Capt. 
G. V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of our Navy, 
after an elaborate survey and discussion of the 
question for the United States Coast Survey,de- 
cided in favor of Samana, and this conclusion 
has the qualified approval of Harrisse. But Mr. 
Winsor gives in his adhesion to the claim of 
Watling’s Island, as best answering to the de- 
scription and as supported by the weight of 
modern authority. Mufioz, Capt. Becher of 
the Royal Navy, Oscar Peschel, Navarrete, 
the late Mr. Major of the British Museum, and 
Clements R. Markham, are all of this opinion, 
which is sustained in a recent very elaborate 
study of the problem, in 1884, by Lieut. J. B. 
Murdoch of the United States Navy. <A care- 
fully drawn chart (after Ruge) is furnished,on 
which all the various courses suggested are laid 
down, with the different landfalls resulting 
from them. 

Not until eighteen years after the great dis- 
covery do we find the first allusion made to it 
in English literature, inatranslation, by Alex- 
ander Barclay, of Sebastian Brandt’s ‘Ship 
of Fools,’ published in 1509. We will quote as 
a curiosity the uncouth lines referring to it, in 
which it Will be noticed that no mention what- 
soever is made of Columbus: 


** For nowe of late hath large lande and grounde 
Ben founde by maryners and crafty gouernours, 
The whbiche lond« 8 were neuer k nowen nor founde 
Before our tyme by our predecessours; 

And hereafter shall by our successours 
Parchaunce mo be founde, wherein men dwell 

Of whome we never before this same harde tell. 
Ferdinandus, that late was ky nge of Spayne, 

Of londe and people hath founde p'en'y and store, 
Of whome the aveyene to us Was uncertayne 

No Christen men of them harde teil before.” 
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What was the form in which Columbus | 
originally communicated the intelligence of | 


his success is one of the puzzles of biblio- 
graphy. Several varieties of the text of a let- 
ter, in Spanish, making the announcement ex- 
ist in manuscript, but no one of them is in his 
own handwriting, nor is it conceded that 
any preserves his exact language. One is ad- 
dressed to Luis de Santangel, the Treasurer of 
Aragon, and another, essentially the same in 
its contents, to Gabriel Sanchez. Of the former 
an edition in small quarto was printed in 1493, 
but only one copy of ,it has ever been discover- 
ed. This was formerly preserved in the Am- 
brosian Library, at Milan, but it has disap 
peared from there. Recently the discovery of 
two other printed editions of this Santangel 


| tain discoveries induced the bishop of that see 
| to claim that it was not the remains of 
} Columbus, but of his son Diego, that had been 


| the advocates of the other side have made the 


letter has been announced, each in a single | 


copy, one in quarto, the other in folio, The 


quarto copy was sold in this city within the | 
past year for $4,300, but Mr. Winsor remarks | 


of it, ‘‘ There can be scarce a doubt that it is a 
modern fabrication.’? The folio copy is said 
to be held by Mr. Quaritch, in London, at the 
price of £1,600. But what is commonly known 
and cited by scholars as ‘*‘ Columbus's First 


letter addressed to Sanchez, made by Le- 
ander de Cosco, probably at Barcelona, on 
April 29, 1498. Of this, within a_ twelve- 
month, four. editions were printed in Rome, 
three in Paris, and one in Antwerp. 
As to which of these little black-letter 
quartos or octavos is the editio prin- 
ceps there has been an immense amount of 
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ceremony. But in 1877, in making some re- 
pairs in the cathedral at Santo Domingo, cer 


removed. This has been denied by the Aca 
demy of History at Madrid, and accusations of 
fraudulent tampering with the inscriptions 
upon the box containing the relics have been 
brought against the bishop. Mr. Winsor ex 
presses no decided opinion, contenting himself 
with saying: ‘‘ The question has probably 
been thrown into the category of doubt, though 
the case as presented in favor of Santo Do- 
mingo has some recognizably weak points, which 


most of, and to the satisfaction, perhaps, of 


the most careful inquirers 





The volume is most generously embellished 
with pictorial illustrations of every sort, but is 
especially rich in maps and portraits. It is 
even hospitable enough to allow space for the 
likeness, in a fifteenth-century costume, of 
Ptolemy, the illustrious Greek geographer and 
mathematician, of whom Prof. De Morgan 


|} says ‘‘we know absolutely nothing but his 
Letter’? is a translation into Latin of the | 


date, A. D. 139.’ Naturally a great liberali 


| ty is displayed towards the portraits of Colum 


bus himself, of which nine out of the sixteen 
upon Irving’s list had been previously given in 


| the ‘ Narrative and Critical History of Ameri 


| ca.’ Seven of these are here reproduced, al 


? 


though our author confesses that there is ** none 
that can be proved beyond question the result 


| of any sitting or even of any acquaintance.”’ 


learned discussion, and Mr. Winsor hesitates | 


to pronounce judgment between them, saying: 
‘¢ There is just enough of uncertainty and ob- 
scurity as todate and printers to lure bibliogra- 
phers and critics of typography into research 
and controversy, and hardly any two of them 
agree in assigning the same order of publica- 
tion to the several issues.’’ Of all these eight 
editions there are only about thirty copies 
known, of which some ten or more are in this 
country. The attention of the American pub- 
lic has of late been attracted to this literary ra- 
rity by the large prices that have recently 
been paid at public auction in this city for 
copies of different editions. These have ranged 


None of them at all resembles the description 


| of his person given by contemporaries. Our 


| author expresses no preference for any, al 


from the $4,300 given for the Spanish copy, as | 


we have stated, to $2,900 paid at the Burton 
sale by the Boston Public Library for a copy 
of the Cosco Latin translation; and 31,500 paid 
at the sale of the Ives Collection for a copy of 


each of two different editions of the same ! 


text. As only five or six of the thirty copies 
known are ever likely to come upon the mar- 
ket, these prices cannot be considered as ex- 
cessive. We have already called attention to 
the praiseworthy attempt of the Trustees of the 
Boston Public Library to popularize this inte- 
resting literary curiosity by publishing a hand- 
some facsimile of their copy, with a transla 
tion, which can be purchased at a very mode- 
rate price. 

Into the vexed question as to the present 
resting-place of the remains of Columbus, 
about which there exists a considerable body 
of controversial literature, Mr. Winsor does 
not enter at any great length. In 1341 the 
remains were transferred from Spain to Santo 
Domingo, shortly after the completion of th 
cathedral there, in which they were placed 
The exact spot of the interment was not made 
matter of record at the time, and. the tradi 
tional site in consequence has been drawn into 
dispute. When the Treaty of Basle gave the 
Santo Domingo end of the island to France, 
the Spanish authorities, in 1706, transferred 
the remains to Havana, with much pomp and 


} 


though he states that the so-called Yatez por 
trait as regarded by the late Duke of Ve 
ragua as the most authentic likeness of his 
ancestor. He makes no reference to the picture 
recently discovered in Venice, bearing the sig 
nature of Lorenzo Lotto, of which some ac 
count was given in the Nation of December 4, 
1880. We should be pleased to have learned 





Mr. Winsor's opinion in regard to its ge 


ness and value, as it is said to resemble the 


Yanez portrait in many particulars, with some 


difference in the costume. 
It would be agreeable to linger longer over 
numerous other interesting points treated by 
our author, but we refrain, simply commend 
ing most heartily to our readers this valuable 
and beautiful volume, upon which the pub 
lishers have lavished all the resources of their 


art 
art 


BLADES’S PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING 


ig, With a Chapter on 





Judges lades. With a Me 
tt I list of his works, by 
B. Reed Chics A.C. MeClarg 
& Co. 1891. Demy 4to, pp. xxvii, 117 


To announce a new book by William Blades is 
to arrest the attention 4f every lover of old 
books. His * William Caxton" of 1861 was a 
research and of candid 


‘ 
model of int 





ism. in which nothing of value was left 
unsaid. Similar commendation must be given 
to many of his minor productions, but the 
Although 


book before us is a grave exception 
ly printed, freely illustrated, and, de 





spite its fanciful title, logically arranged. it gives 
no new information, nor does it present all the 
old facts that are really needed in an epitome 
of typographic history. We have ‘‘Genesis,’’ 


‘* Exodus,’’ the 


the beginning of printing: 
promulgation of the art of typography; ‘‘ Le- 


15 


viticus,’’ the rules or methods of the early 
printers; ‘*‘ Numbers,’’ brief notices of some of 
the early masters; ‘‘ Deuteronomy,’’ a review 
of the typographical achievements of the nine 

teenth century; closing with the chapter on 
‘* Judges,’ which is an insufficient mention of 
the leading authorities The plan is compre 

hensive enough, but it has not been fully ce 

veloped, for Mr. Blades’s death must have left 
much of the work undone What we have is, 
as his editor admits, an incomplete work, pos 
sibly little more than the skeleton of the book 
intended. Mr. Reed assures us ths 





transcended the lawful line of the editor; only 
in minor matters has he filled the gar which 
were needed to make the proper connections 


The chief deviations are a short) memoir 


of Blades, and a careful collection of his valoa 
ble contributions to periodicals. One laws dow: 
the book with a regret that ¢ author had not 
been spared to give to it the tl ghneas of 
treatment that charactertzai his previous 
works 
The object of the ‘ Pentateuc! s to pr 
sent in a compact form the sifted evidences 
concerning the invention of printing Phere is 
neal of such a work All the authoritative 
treatises on the subject are bulky, and manv of 
them have much il va watt but tl 
ordinary reader is most repelhad bw the ut 
critical spirit and general bad temper of the 
}authors. With few exceptions the authors 
dispute more than explain. One half of them 
maintain that typograpl printing was first 
done in Holland, probably by Coster, the other 
| half, that it was first done at Strassburg or 
Mentz, by Gutenberg Protesting against the 
quarrelsame spirit of previous writers, Blades 
| attempts to give fair and unpartial criticism, 
based on acknowledged facts and historical 


| evidence 


Unfortunately, in a previous book he had 
avowed his belief in the priority of Dutch typo 
graphy, but he was careful not to assent to 
the dubious legend of Coster as the inventor 
His doubts were wise. In 1860 Dr. Van der Linde 


put this legend of Coster into a crucible of criti 


cism and reduced it to ashes: but his need 
less gibes at the easy credulity of the Costerians 


| made antagonists of manv fair-minded believ 





ersin a probable priority of h printing 


t 
Blades was of the number who took the higher 





f Coster Was unlmpor 
tant; that there were evidences enough with 
out this story of a prior practice of printing 
in Holland. Dr. Hessels, the translator into 
English of the ‘Haarlem Legend,’ went fur 
ther. He attacked Dr. Van der Linde and the 
documentary evidence on which some of the 
claims of Gutenberg are based, with great 
ability, but in a bitter and intolerant spirit, 
which makes the inquirer doubt his judicial 
competency 

In this book, Blades attempts to reconcile the 
disputants by the assumption that there were 
two schools of typography: (1) a Dutch school, 
that made rude types and printed petty books, 
which school was the outgrowth of a long con 
tinued practice of block-printing in Holland; 
(2) a German school, that made good types and 
fully developed the ruder Dutch method, In 
support of this assumption he says there are 
‘ forty-seven different books, or fragments of 
books, printed with eight different fonts of 
type, all Dutch in origin, all without any 
name, date, or place, nearly all discovered in 
the bindings of manuscript or printed books, 
thirty-three of them on vellum and four of 
them printed on one side only. What can we 
do with this interesting regiment of incunabu- 


‘la? To make them later than, or even con- 
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temporaneous with, the earliest dated books 
seems impossible. ’’ 

Why impossible? Two of these books allude 
to men and events of the years 1457 and 
1458. Not one fragment has been found in 
any book bound before 1467. There is no 
direct evidence that they were made before 
the Bible of forty-two lines. The rudeness 
of these eight fonts of type is not good evi- 
dence of their priority. That they may have 
been made, as has been alleged, from punches 
of wood, matrices of lead, and moulds of sand, 
proves nothing as to their age, for these rude 
implements have been occasionally used by 
type-founders ever since for the making of 
large types. Didot says (‘ Essai sur la typo- 
graphie,’ p. 607) that he had used them, and 
his description of their use gives us the clearest 
and, indeed, the only acceptable explanation 
of their peculiar faults. One of the forty-seven 
books, probably the worst as to its type-found- 
ing—the ‘Abecedarium ’— shows typographic 
peculiarities which are unmistakably of the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. So far from 
showing the earliest processes of typography, 
these books show its early degradation. They 
seem to be the work of a contemporary block- 
book printer who attempted an imitation of 
the good method of a master, from an imper- 
fect knowledge of its processes, and with in- 
tent to evade its conditions and cheapen its 
tools. 

Of direct historical evidence, Blades presents 
very little, for there is little to give. The story 
of early printing at Haarlem, which was first 
told in print in 1561, is hearsay and of small 
value. The earliest and clearest expert testi- 
mony concerning the invention is that of Ulric 
Zell, a printer, who gives this testimony in the 
‘Chronicle of Cologne ’ of 1499: 


‘*This highly valuable art was discovered 
first of all in Germany, at Mentz, and it took 
place about the year i440, and from this time 
until the year 1450 the art and what is 
connected with it was being investigated. 
In this year 1450 they began to print, and 
the first book they printed was the Bible in 
Latin. . . . Although the art, as has been 
said, was discovered at “Mentz (in the manner 
as it is now oe whem ag yet the first pre- 
figuration was found in Holland, in the Dona- 
tuses which were printed there before that 
time. And from these Donatuses the begin- 
ning of the art was taken, and it was invented 
in a manner much more masterly and subtile, 
and became more and more ingenious. y 
The first inventor of printing was a citizen of 
Mentz, born at Strassburg, and named Junker 
Johan’ Gutenberg. There are some confident 
persons who say that books had been printed 
already before, but this is not true, for we find 
in no country were books printed at that 
time.’’—Hessels’s translation. 


The last and most important sentence is not 
quoted by Blades in the ‘Pentateuch.’ Van 
der Linde says that these suggestive Donatuses 
were xylographic; Blades says they were typo- 
graphic. Is this of first importance? Is it not 
more important to know the nature of this new, 
masterly, and subtile invention which surpassed 
the Dutch method? It must have been some- 
thing more than the copying of a rude method 
of making and using combined letters as types 
that moved Zell to call the new art a valuable 
invention. Evenif it could be proved that the 
unknown printer of the forty-seven books made 
types before 1440, his priority would not mate- 
rially affect the merit of the invention at Mentz. 
The unknown Dutch printer did not practise 
‘* the art as it is now used.’’ He printed petty 
books only; he founded no school; he left no 
successor. His peculiar form of printing was 
barren as to results, and died with him. It did 
not have merit enough to attract disciples, nor 
vitality enough to live. The printing done in 


¢ 








Holland after 1473 was done ¥ the process and 
by the disciples of the Mentz school. 

Hessels says that there is no positive proof 
that Gutenberg invented anything. It is not 
necessary here to consider this doubt as to the 
person. It is enough to say that ‘‘the art as 
it is now used ’’ did appear for the first time, 
as Zell stated, at Mentz, about or soon after 
1450, and that it produced great books of excel- 
lent workmanship. Blades says we know very 
little of the tools or processes of the Mentz 
printers. This is true. The writers who at- 
tempted to describe the new tools of type-mak- 
ing had to coin new words for new things, and 
the new words were not exact. Their descrip- 
tions might have been clearer, but they made 
no mistake in calling the new art a grand in- 
vention. They clearly understood, and some 
of them plainly said, that its great feature was 
the new art of type-making. Here it may be 
noted that the early method of type-making, 
so far as we know, has not been changed from 
that day tothis. This first method was the only 
method: it was so thorough and scientific that 
no successor pretended to claim improvement. 

The theory of Blades that typography as 
we have it was not an invention, but a gradual 
and imperceptible development at the hands of 
many experimenters, is a severe strain on the 
imagination. To accept this theory, we have 
to believe that one printer made types of wood 
and another of cut or cast metal; one man 
made a mould of sand, and another of brass; 
one used punches of wood, another matrices of 
lead; and so the work went on until it was 
proved by repeated experiment that the punch 
of steel, the matrix of copper, and the mould 
of brass or steel, were the proper implements. 
How these experiments could be made by many 
block printers or by searchers after typography 
before 1450 without leaving any trace behind 
them—how one man could appropriate the 
fruits of this labor and drive his predecessors 
or rivals out of the field and into oblivion— 
does not appear. 

Blades is certainly reckless in his assertion 
that the believers in the invention at Mentz 
hold that the processes of typography as we 
have it came to the inventor by ‘‘ sudden en- 
lightenment.’’ On the contrary, they accept the 
statement of Zell that the inventor ‘‘ investi- 
gated ’’ the problem for ten years. That he 
knew all the methods of contemporaneous 
block-printers and of other seekers after typo- 
graphy is probable, but it does not follow that 
he adopted’ their methods, or that he was large- 
ly indebted to them for his success. 


Documents recently found in Avignon fur- 
nish a pointed illustration. They show that 
in 1444 one Procope Valdfoghel, a goldsmith of 
Prague, was teaching to eager pupils in that city 
anew method of ‘‘artificial writing.’’ Themen- 
tion of lead, tin, copper, iron, of ‘‘ forms ”’ 
(moulds), and of engraved letters, which were 
necessary for the production of this artificial 
writing, proves that Valdfoghel knew how 
to make movable types, but there is no evi- 
dence that he or his pupils did any practical 
work. His process, or his invention, if it may 
be so called, antedates that of Gutenberg, 
but what good did it do? It is possible that 
the inventor of printing at Mentz knew of 
Valdfoghel’s methods, and perhaps of others 
equally unsuccessful; but it is not at all 
probable that the art which produced the 
Bible of forty-two lines came from a new com- 


‘bination of unsuccessful processes. It is much 


more reasonable to assume that, while the in- 
ventor thoroughly sifted the knowledge he ac- 
quired from others, he added to this know- 
ledge more than he found. 





RUSKIN’S ART TEACHING. 


The Art Teaching of John Ruskin. By W.G. 
Collingwood, M.A., late scholar of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. London: Percival & 
Co.; New York: Macmillan. 


NOTHING could well be more infelicitous than 
the idea of codifying the dicta of Mr. Ruskin 
into a system of art-teaching. He never taught 
art; he tried to teach drawing, and failed 
either to teach or to appreciate the supreme 
quality in drawing, and his own work never 
rose above the rank of earnest and patient 
amateur design, with a very incorrect eye 
both for color and form, though the feeling for 
both was very keen. We read his books for 
their poetic form of thought, their passion- 
ate love of nature, and the exalted hu- 
manitarian and spiritual aspiration running 
through them; for diction, for pathos, for 
philosophy, not always sound, but always 
sincere; and not least, for a pathetic personali- 
ty which gives its tone to all he says on the 
most trivial subject. It would be difficult to 
say which of his definitions (rather, perhaps, 
appreciations) of art are the most or least ac- 
curate, for he gave expression to so many 
and so different that there are few views 
of art which he has not in one or 
another way taken at various times. But 
what may be said confidently, and what will 
be admitted as the general opinion of experts 
whose knowledge of the matter is most inti- 
mate, 7. e., the general body of artists of all 
nations, is that his doctrines, taken in the 
broadest comprehensiveness, are absolutely in- 
applicable to art. He has said numerous wise 
and witty things about art, and has shown a 
keen perception of certain forms of it, but 
the vital and essential qualities of it he never 
grasped. He continually confounded art with 
the uses of art, never got rid of the early mis- 
conception that it had some relation to religion 
or morality, or was secondary to nature; he 
invariably estimated artists primarily by their 
treatment of detail, which is only one, and not 
the most important, element in a work of art; 
and he set up his peculiar sympathies with it 
for the standard of dignity, if not of excel- 
lence. It is impossible to accept his notions of 
art as the basis of any system of teaching, for 
they lead to nothing but confusion or mindless 
representation of nature, which he again repu- 
diates, though it is the most logical result of 
his precepts, and the only one his direct teach- 
ing ever developed. 


But art is only the text of his preaching, and 
what he says is often in no relation to the text, 
nor the worse for not being. He was, Mr. 
Collingwood says, ‘‘ intended for the Church,’’ 
and he passed his life in the pulpit, if not in 
that of the Church. What the author has at- 
tempted to do is, then, the collecting of the 
texts which Ruskin set for himself to preach 
from, apparently ignorant that it is as an art- 
ist in words and not as a teacher of the graphic 
arts that Ruskin stands for us in the front rank 
of his contemporaries. His books will be as 
interesting when the arts they treat of are ex- 
tinct; and the best proof that it is the eloquence 
and not the doctrine that gives him his place 
is that, when translated into another language, 
his ideas‘have never made their way. The bare 
statement of his doctrines which Mr. Colling- 
wood gives, with the apparent conviction that 
he is putting forth a gospel of art, is sufficient 
to show us that Ruskin was not an art teacher. 
And even in drawing he never understood the 
secret of teaching what is most important for 
a young artist to know, the power and 
meaning of style, or the signification of 
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conventionalism in art—for all true art 
has its conventions, sometimes of the school, 
and sometimes of the individual; conventions 
of color, conventions of form, drawing, com- 
position, and subject. When his ‘ Elements of 
Drawing ’ came out, we happened to show a 
copy to one of the best draughtsmen in Ame- 
rica, and he returned it with the remark, 
‘‘ Ruskin should not have printed that; we 
know now what he does not know.’’ No more 
futile book of instruction in drawing, we are 
inclined to say, was ever putforth. Heseems, 
according to Mr. Collingwood, to have learned 
later its futility, but not the reasons of it. Nor 
does Mr. Collingwood understand it better. 
He says, for instance: ‘The conception of 
Ruskin as a mere literary stylist and dilettante 
in Art isan error; there are few writers whose 
opinions are founded on so thorough an exami- 
nation of the subject ’’—a curious non-sequi- 
tur, asif the much studying a subject were 
any substitute for natural capacity to compre- 
hend it, or an antidote for radical errors in 
the theory of the study of it. To say of Rus- 
kin that he is a ‘‘ mere literary stylist ’’ is an 
exaggeration of what is to be said of him, but 
that he isa ‘‘dilettante in art’’ is no error, 
but the very fact. He delighted greatly, it is 
true; but more than a ‘‘ dilettante,’’ 7. e., an 
amateur, he never was or could have been. 

The compiler is frank enough to admit that 
Ruskin changed his views of art as he grew 
older; the pity is that he had not waited for 
his views to ripen before he sent them out to 
the world; but Mr. Collingwood gives one pas- 
sage with approval from the ‘ Aratra Pentelici’ 
which must be taken as the matured and ap- 
proved doctrine: 

‘* All second-rate artists will tell you that 
the object of Fine Art is not resemblance, but 
some kind of abstraction more refined than 
reality. Put that out of your head at once. 
The object of the great Resemblant Arts is, 
and always has been, to resemble; and to re- 
semble as closely as possible. It is the func- 
tion of a good portrait to set the man before 
you in habit as he lived, and I would we hada 
few more that did so. 
good landscape to set the scene before you in 
its reality; to make you think, if it may be, the 
clouds are flying and the streams foaming. It 
is the function of the best sculptor—the true 
Deedalus—to make stillness look like breathing, 
and marble look like flesh.”’ 

It is difficult to concentrate more fallacy in 
so few words. 
Nature as closely as is possible, and the more 
closely their work resembles her, the more suc- 
cessful they are. They adhere to facts be- 
cause they have no power of abstraction, and 
facts are very different from truth, which is 
what the greater artist aims at. No landscape 
painter the world ever saw, besides Turner, so 
little resembled nature, in the sense here im- 
plied, as he did; but probably none ever told 
so much truth. No statue looks so like breath- 
ing as a good piece of wax-work, than which 
nothing else is so far from art. The ‘** Re- 
semblant Art’’ is a pure assumption in nomen- 
clature, meant to hide the incorrectness of the 
deduction and the inconsistency of the logic. 
The object of ‘‘ Resemblant Art’’ is of course 
to resemble; the assumption that resemblant 
art is great art, or that there is any interde- 
pendence between the closeness of resem- 
blance and the greatness of the art, even in a 
portrait, is utterly gratuitous—there is none. 
The greatest portrait-painter, as artist, is not 
the man whose portraits most resemble the 
original, as we see in every Academy exhibi- 
tion. We recognize Titian as the greatest of 
portrait-painters, though we do not know 
whether or not one of his portraits was as like 
the original as one of Mr. Brown Jones Robin- 





It is the function of a | 
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son who lives round the corner. A portrait 
that deceives you into believing that some one 
is looking at you out of the frame it is in, is 
always a vulgar piece of art, and is only pos- 
sible as the work of a ‘* second-rate ’ 

‘** There is, however,”’ 


* artist. 

we are told, ‘‘a sort 
of art which does not thus deal with Facts; it 
is not necessarily imitative or representative, 
being occupied in the actual production of 
beautiful form and color; and this is Decora- 
tive or Abstract Art.’’ Here again is pure 
fallacy; the art in this sort is the same as the 
art in the other, so faras it is art; it consistsin 
the treatment of its material and the appeal 
which it makes to the mind. All art is decora- 
tive, but all art is not representative or imita- 
tive, and this multiplication of kinds of art 
only shows that Ruskin did not reach the cen 
tral idea of art in his definitions or analyses, 
and that is the reason why he was continually 
making paradoxes and conflicting definitions 
It is difficult to make a partial statement on 
the subject which we shall not find more or less 
indicated in some part of his works, and it is 
always possible to find in some other part 
a distinct contradiction of it; he gives no 
where the central truth by 
ean reconcile his contradictions. Even in 
his nomenclature is continual fallacy, as wnen 
he talks of the rank of the arts—Symbolic, 
Initative, Imaginative, ete., ete.; and Mr 
Collingwood, in his attempts to reduce the 
Ruskinian system to a logical shape, only suc 
ceeds in making the matter more perplexing 
Thus, he summarizes the idea of Ruskin in, ‘*A 
great master is one who has great scholars, but 
Michaelangelo and Raphael, Titian, Vero 
nese, and Tintoret entirely failed to teach their 
art’’; therefore, they were not great masters 
But a great master may chance not to find pu 
pils able to follow him; does it follow that he 
is not a great master ? The fact is, however, 
that Titian had several pupils who were ad- 
mirable painters; Michaelangelo, one, Scalza, 
who was a very able sculptor; and if Giulio 
Romano was not to Mr. Ruskin’s or our taste, 


which we 


| he was a very powerful painter, who failed in 


Most second-rate artists follow | 


sincerity, not in instruction. 

Ruskin has said many things that are hardly 
to be denied; among these is the saying that 
**sound criticism of art is impossible to young 
men.’’ But the book of all he has ever writ- 
ten which has produced the greatest effect on 
the public mind with relation to its art ten- 
dencies is the *‘ Modern Painters," begun when 
he was twenty-two, and the later volumes of 
which, written years afterwards, have never 
produced a considerable modification of the 
judgments imposed by the first, which was 
that which established his position as a critic. 

A reprint of Ruskin with the fine writing 
left out is a plum-pudding With no fruit, per- 
plexing, contradictory, exasperating, and 
without a raison d’éfre; and this is Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s ‘Art Teaching of John Ruskin,’ 
made worse by attempts to harmonize and 
make methodical that which in Ruskin was one 
of his highest fascinations for his reader—the 
wayward, capricious eloquence of erratic 
genius, astray in the garden of Nature, winged 
and free as Ariel after Prospero’s wand was 
broken. To break him to common sense or 
rule is to put Ariel in harness; it cannot, 
fortunately, be done. 


The Battle of Gettysburg, 1868. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. Boston: Lee & Shepard. §8q. 
lomo, pp. 178. 

Mr. Drake's effort has been to prepare a 

popular version of the story of the great battle 





1% 


of the first three days of July, 1863. He makes 
no reference to authorities, but tells the tale 
currently, fluently, with well-arranged group 
ing of incidents and with literary skill. The 
historical merit of the work must be gauged b- 
the faithfulness with which the author adhere 

to the facts which are established by the con 

currence of the best authorities 
the literary merit, the greater will be the mis 
chief done to the truth of history if the facts 
are perverted 
popular writing is to heighten color and cou 


The greater 


The besetting temptation in 


trast by making much of dramatic incidents 
The stock anecdotes of history are notoriously 
unreliable, vet the weakest of them are repro 
duced in popular works with the regularity of 
stage ‘‘ gags.’’ 

In all the larger elements of the story of 
Gettysburg, Mr. Drake's narrative ws faithful 
to the accepted facts, and well combines a live 
ly style with adherence to truth. There are 
some points, however, in which, by accepting a 
version ill supported, or by incorrect conclu 
sions as to matters of conjecture, he has fallen 
into error, and, so far, given his assistance to 
building up mythical features in the history of 
the battle 

’ 


to Ewell, on the evening of the Ist of July, to 


He describes Lew as going in person 


see if the latter, whose corps was the extreme 
left of the Confederate Army and enveloped 
Cemetery Hill, could not carry this important 
point A long conversation is reported, in 
which the plan is debated, the discussion end 
ing in Lee's deciding to make his attack next 
day by Longstreet's corps on the extreme right 
of the Confederates. Lee is represented as 
adding, ** but he is so slow, 
admission were made in spite of himself 


* speaking as if the 


We here are assisting at the growth of a 
myth 
or evening, and there was, of course, no such 
conversation. 
the circumstantial account given by Longstreet, 


Lee did not visit Ewell at all that das 
The reports of Lee and Ewell, 


and that of Col. Long, who personally accom- 
panied Lee as a member of his staff that after 
noon, are the authoritative evidence on the 
subject, and they disprove the theory of such a 
meeting. Col. Long’s memoir of Lee is not 
friendly to Longstreet, but gives no suggestion 
of any statement by Lee that Longstreet was 
generally ‘‘slow,** but only that Lee was impa- 
tient on the 2d of July (the second day of the 
battle also) that Longstreet’s corps did not get 
earlier into action. All that Lee is even then 
reported to have said means no more than 
Wellington's impatience at Bliicher’s delay at 
Waterloo. 
probably meant than that the delay was unfor- 


In each case nothing more was 


tunate, though the causes of it may have been 
inevitable. By the suggestion, however, that, 
in Lee's opinion, Longstreet was habitually 
slow, the reader is led to judge that a well- 
laid plan was thus foredoomed to disaster, and 
by inserting it in an imaginary conversation 
with Ewell on the preceding evening, an appa- 
rent definiteness is given to a dramatic incident 
likely to stick in the memory. 

Another little touch which it is a pity to 
spoil is Lee’s ‘‘ shaking his clinched fist at 
Cemetery Hill,’’ after the fighting of the se- 
cond day was over, when he announced, in 
spite of Longstreet’s remonstrances, his deter- 
mination to assau!t again on the morrow, as 
was done in Pickett’s fatal charge. The truth 


of history requires the correction that it was 
Lord Marmion who shook his fist at Tantal- 
lon’s towers, and not Lee at imaginary ram- 
parts in front of Meade’s thin lines. 
it was not Lee’s style. 

To continue this ruthless erasure of pretty 
conceits, Longstreet is pictured, when giving 
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the signal to Pickett to lead forward his divi- 
sion, as turning away under the mastery of his 
emotions after he gave the silent nod. Why 
not complete the scene, after the manner of 
Racine or Boileau, by making the tears stream 
through his fingers crossed upon his face ? 
Longstreet, no doubt, says that he indicated 
his unwillingness to give the order by the 
silence of his signal, but he rode forward to a 
commanding point, where he might lose no- 
thing of the sight, and, dismounting, sat on a 
fence watching every phase in the struggle, 
discussing it with Col. Freemantle, the English 
visitor, directing the movements of the artil- 
lery, and fulfilling his duties as responsible 
commander on that part of the field. The 
** turning away ’’ is in the romantic style, but 
intelligent people are learning to like reality 
better. 

On the national side Gen. Sickles is made the 
scapegoat. His occupation of the advanced 
line along the Emmittsburg road has been so 
often criticised that Mr. Drake cannot be 
blamed for taking the unfavorable view of it; 
but why blacken the shadows in the drawing 
by saying that ‘‘ Yesterday he had not been 
able to convince himself that it would be right 
to move his corps out of line even that he might 
go to the aid of his immediate chief, and when 
his doing so would have saved the day ’’? Cer- 
tainly, if there has been general assent to any- 
thing in the story of Gettysburg, it has been 
that Sickles on ‘‘ yesterday’’ (the first day) 
had been preéminent above others for march- 


ing to the sound of the cannon without stick- | 


ling as to technical orders. It is a queer inver- 
sion of justice when the man most free from 
blame on that score is the only one mentioned 
as faulty. The reason is a literary one. The 
picture will not be strong enough without 
it. As Longstreet’s ‘‘slowness’’ was a trait to 
heighten the color there, so Sickles’s ‘‘ wa- 
vering’’ must be used here. Accumulating 
evidence has been reopening the question 
whether Sickles even erred in occupying the 
Emmittsburg road, as candid persons will be 
likely to admit who read the paper by Col. 
Rafferty in the lately published proceedings of 
the Loyal Legion. 

It is a most wholesome thing in the literary 
progress of our time that moderation and self- 
restraint in historical writing are more and 
more demanded. The historian is called upon 
to tell what is known, not what is conjectured. 
He is required above all to be absolutely faith- 
ful to his materials, and to discriminate be- 
tween those that are trustworthy and those 
that are not. If history, to be true, must be 
dull, the truth is still demanded, though there 
is a growing opinion that it will not be dull 
when the acts and motives of men in great 
epochs are so fully examined that we may make 
them live before us as real persons, with their 
own nature, and not some ideal one that does 
not fit them. 





Egypt under the Pharaohs: A History de- 
rived entirely from the Monuments. By 
Heinrich Brugsch-Bey. A new edition con- 
densed and thoroughly revised by M. Brod- 
rick. With maps, plans, and illustrations. 
London: John Murray; New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 8vo, pp. xxviii, 469. 

THE chief advantage and improvement in the 

present form of this volume, apart from the 

reduced price, is in the fact that the amount of 
letter-press is one-half less than in the two- 
volume second edition of eleven years ago. 

The editor informs us that he has attempted to 

retain all the facts, but to tell thestory in fewer 


’ 





words. Such condensation is commendable, and 
by no means difficult ; but as some of the views of 
the original writer have been quietly suppressed 
and others substituted, we are necessarily 
left in some doubt as to the degree of authen- 
ticity which attaches to the book as a whole. 
There is no intimation that the condensation is 
in any way authorized. Upon the whole, 
however, the book thus far may be consi- 
dered as an improvement upon its predecessors. 

That for which Brugsch is best known in 
some minds is the theory of the route of the 
exodus which he has advocated, and which 
many suppose that he originated, though it 
was really propounded and published more 
than a generation before he was born. The 
identifications upon which this theory rested 
were set forth at length in the body of the 
‘History,’ and the whole expanded in an ap- 
pendix. Since Naville’s excavations at Mas- 
khutah, by which heidentified Pithom, Succoth, 
and Heroédpolis, Brugsch and his followers 
have been compelled to abandon their former 
view. Consequently, the whole presentation 
of the subject should have been radically modi- 
fied. But besides dropping the appendix re- 
ferred to, the work of condensation has gone 
on in utter disregard of the new facts in the 
ease. This is an extreme instance of the me- 
chanical character of the work done by the 
editor. 

Some additions of greater or less importance 
have been made to the volume. One of these 
is a list of the principal Egyptian kings with 
their cartouches. The addition is of value, but 
the effect of the hieroglyphic writing is far 
from pleasant, as it is in the solid black 
character made familiar in the dictionary 
which Birch furnished for the fifth volume of 
the English translation of Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s 
Place in Universal History.’ The volume also 
contains some new maps. One of these, 
‘*Sketch Map of Dynasties,’’ is a useful addi- 
tion. The ‘‘ Map of Lower Egypt’? is inferior 
in execution to the old one in the former edi- 
tion of the ‘ History,’ while as an indication of 
our present knowledge of sites and localities in 
the Delta it is of little value on account of its 
composite character. It is made up in part 
from the old map and in part from the results 
of the excavations of Naville and Petrie under 
the auspices of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. The result is a hodge-podge, self- 
contradictory, misleading, and in part un- 
true. The case is similar to that cited 
in the preceding paragraph. Disregarding 
the results of Naville’s excavations, which 
established the identity of location of the cities 
there mentioned, we find Succoth indicated, as 
in the old map, just east of Tanis near the edge 
of Lake Menzaleh, and also, following Naville, 
at a point just west of Lake Timsah in the 
Wadi Tumilat, midway of the Isthmus. He- 
rodpolis, on the other hand, is placed a short 
distance northeast of Suez near the present 
head of the Red Sea, just as it was in the for- 
mer map. In this Brugsch, without regard to the 
view now common and gaining in acceptance, 
that in early times the northerly extent of the 
sea was greater than at present, followed an 
erroneous interpretation of the words of 
Strabo, according to whom the western branch 
of the Red Sea was called the Gulf of Herodpolis. 
Thus instead of correcting this blunder, the 
editor has simply perpetuated it. Similarly and 
most absurdly the Khetam or fortress of Succoth 


-is located near Pelusium, just where Brugsch 


put it. The land of Goshen is pushed too far 
to the north and is on the wrong branch of the 
Nile. No notice is taken of Naukratis, though 
the discovery of its site is one of the most im- 





portant of the past decade. There can be lit- 
tle wonder that it is found impossible to say 
much in praise of this singular piece 
of cartography. The editor has also added 
a list of the nomes, or districts, in 
which he gives the names in their Egyptian 
(transliterated) and Greek forms. In the 
former there are three gross errors in the use 
of a single letter, ¢’? (pronounced tz, not ch, p. 
viii.), which is substituted for th. For this 
blunder Brugsch is not responsible. Tables 
giving the Egyptian calendar and a list of 
‘* values and prices’’ from about 1000 B. C. are 
reprinted from the old plates, but without the 
notes which the former editor deemed neces- 
sary. The index has also undergone a very 
vigorous condensation. In place of seventy- 
four columns we now have only twenty-six. 
Far more entries are necessary to make this 
part of the book satisfactory. One looks in 
vain for many points of interest, and even the 
names of some of the kings cannot be found. 

The vice of the former edition is apparent in 
this also, in that we frequently find positive 
statements of geographical fact where it is im- 
possible to go beyond conjecture. Exploration 
and excavation, the camera, the measuring 
tape, and diligent study of inscription and 
papyrus will all be needed for many a year to 
come, before we shall be in a position to state 
certainly for fact all that our author asserts 
most calmly and confidently. 





The Use and Abuse of Money. By W. Cun- 
ningham, D.D. [University Extension 
Manuals.} Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891. 

Dr. CUNNINGHAM has an engaging style, and 
he has chosen an interesting subject. It is to 
be presumed, we suppose, from the series in 
which his book appears, that it is intended for 
somewhat uncultivated and immature minds, 
and it is therefore not proper to criticise it on 
account of its repetitions and restatements, 
since these may render it more easily assimi- 
lable. It is not all books, as Bacon assures us, 
that require to be ‘‘ chewed and inwardly di- 
gested.’’ But this reason does not seem to be 
of a kind to justify the introduction of a dis- 
quisition upon the ‘‘ hypothetical’’ and the 
‘*empirical’’ methods in political economy. 
Dr. Cunningham complains that this science is 
based upon the assumption of the ‘‘ facts of hu- 
man nature and of the physical world,’’ where- 
as the facts of human nature are continually 
changing. We need not dispute this assertion, 
but we do not find it easy to conceive a science 
of political economy that is not based upon the 
facts of human nature; and Dr. Cunningham 
encounters the same difficulty, for he immedi- 
ately proceeds to give an investigation of these 
facts as an illustration of the ‘‘ empirical ’’ 
method. We cannot but regard it as unfortu- 
nate that he should not have explicitly referred 
to the fundamental truths relating to the 
method of social science so lucidly expounded 
by Mill in his ‘ Logic.’ 

Nor does it seem to us wise, as the aim of the 
bock is primarily a moral one, to attempt to 
supersede the accepted use of the term capital. 
Dr. Cunningham adopts this course because he 
considers that ‘‘as we talk about it at the pre- 
sent day’’ a man’s capital is understood to be 
a fund of wealth from which he expects to get 
an income. ‘‘This is what is meant by 
the word in ordinary conversation,’’ he says, 
and at once proceeds to condemn the establish- 
ed definition on the ground that it may ‘‘ suffice 
for popular talk,’’ but must be discarded ‘‘if 
we wish for scientific accuracy.’’ According 
to the author, it follows from this definition of 
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capital that it can exist only where money is 
generally known, that without habitual com- 
merce and the use of a medium of exchange it 
cannot be formed, that it may be engaged in 
commerce or regularly employed for lending in 
lands where it is never used in connection with 
agriculture or industry, and that there are 
some societies in which there is no capital at 
all. It follows also, we may add, that a gam- 
bler who stakes his money on a turn of the 
cards is a capitalist. With reference to the 
origin of capital, Dr. Cunningham declares 
that the chief motive for saving is the desire to 
have a reserve fund, and that accumulation 
might continue unchecked even if the rate of 
interest were merely nominal. These proposi- 
tions incline us to the opinion that the method 
of political economy employed by the author 
should be called rather conjectural than empi- 
rical, and we are confirmed in this opinion by 
the statements that agricultural communities 
have no roads or other means of communica- 
tion, and that the farmer can by no means 
make the process of production more rapid. 

In spite of defects like these, much that Dr. 
Cunningham has to say about capital is in- 
structive and interesting. He argues calmly 
but forcibly against the views represented by 
Marx, and is extremely guarded in his judg- 
ments of the sins and omissions of capitalists. 
In fact, we have never seen a better exposition 
of the evils of regarding the motes in our 
brothers’ eyes than is given in his chapter on 
social ideals. We may, he observes, frame our 
ideal for man in terms of his surroundings, or 
we may frame it in terms that concern him. 
To picture possible surroundings is simply to let 
the imagination run riot, for these surround- 
ings, if once realized, could be maintained only 
by the diligence and self-restraint of men. 
Hence, ideals of personal character are the only 
practical ones, for the externals will be added 
unto these. Those who make their ideal an ex- 
ternal one are prone to look for its realization 
not to their own action, but to that of others; 
whereas ‘‘if our ideal is framed in terms of 
personal motive, we shall begin by seeing that 
our own motives are right, and we shall be dis 
inclined to waste our time in criticising the 
conduct of those who are in other circumstances 
than ours, and of whose motives and shortcom 
ings we cannot judge.’’ We cordially com 
mend this volume to the consideration of those 
of our bishops and other clergy who have been 
led astray by the doctrine that Socialism and 
Christianity are the same thing. 


My Personal Experiences in Equatorial Africa 
as Medical Officer of the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition. By Thos. Heazle Parke. With 
map and numerous illustrations. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1891. Pp. xxvii., 526, 8vo. 

Mr. STANLEY’S choice of a medical officer for 

his last expedition was singularly fortunate. 

Surgeon Parke, though a young man, had 

already had much professional experience in 

Africa, having amid other duties served with 

distinction in the campaign against Arabi 

Pasha and in the Nile Expedition for the relief 

of Khartum. More valuable, possibly, than 

this experience, both to himself and his com- 
panions, was a temperament which enabled 
him to bear the greatest trials with equanimity 
and good humor. His journal, though full 
of the most painful details of sufferings, is 
strikingly free from complaints. 
months together to fever and inanition, living 
in huts swarming with vermin, and in close 
and constant contact with people of inconceix 
ably repulsive habits and rotting away with 
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disease, his cheerfulness never wholly for- 
sakes him. To this sunny disposition was 
joined a remarkably self-sacrificing devotion 
to those under his care, according to their 
unanimous testimony, from Mr. Stanley him- 
self to Emin Pasha, whose first conscious word 
after his well-nigh fatal fall at Bagamoyo was 
a call for ** Parke."’ 

The most interesting part of his work, which 
is mainly an unaltered transcript of his note 
books, is that relating to the experiences in 
the great forest. These are told far more 
vividly in his simple narrative, written from 
day to day, than in Mr. Stanley's labored de 
scription, Dr. Parke’s is, in fact, the only ac 
count of the sufferings of the men at Ipoto and 
Fort Bodo, the most distressing episode in the 
history of the expedition, with the exception of 
that of the rear column, At the former place 
he was for three months the virtual prisoner of 
a band of the ‘‘ cannibal slaves of slaves" of 
It would be difficult in 
all the annals of human suffering to surpass 
the horrers of this situation, the details of 
which are only too faithfully given in the diary. 
Here more than half of the Zanzibari carriers 
left with him perished from starvation, disease, 
and cannibalism, while he and his only white 
companion, Capt. Nelson, were brought again 
and again to the brink of the grave by their 
hardships. Only less dreadful were the six 
months spent at Fort Bodo waiting for the ar 
rival of the rear column, where the forced in 
action was not the least of the trials of which 
fever, hunger, and filthy surroundings were 
the chief elements. 


Arab slave-hunters. 


Apart from his record of these wretched days 
and of his professional attempts to alleviate the 
misery of his companions, Dr. Parke'’s book 
contains little worthy of especial note. He 
carefully avoids entering into any of the con 
troversies aroused by ‘In Darkest Africa,’ 
though he is in substantial accord with Mr. 
Stanley in all important points. There are 
comparatively few references to native life and 
customs, or to the natural history of the coun- 
try traversed. The individuals, however, with 
whom he had personally to do, are often well 
described. Especially interesting is his ac 
count of the pigmy woman whose freedom he 
bought ** fora handful of beans, twelve cups 
of rice, and six cups of corn,’* and who served 
him for more than a year with the greatest de 
votion, both asa nurse in his frequent fevers and 
Emin Pasha 
is precisely the same interesting, though inex- 


as a food-provider in the forest. 


plicable and trying, personage with whom Stan- 
ley and Jephson have made us familiar, a 
strange mixture of strength and weakness, but 
singularly winning withal. The most striking 
figure is, of course, Mr. Stanley himself, and 
Dr. Parke gives in some respects a stronger im- 
pression of his wonderful capacity as a leader 
than any previous writer. In his closing pages 
he pays a remarkable tribute to him, evidently 
sincere and frankly truthful, which we regret 
that we have not the space to quote in full. 
There are numerous little graphic touches in 
the journal which lighten its somewhat monoto- 
nous and often dismal record of hardships, and 
not a few fine descriptive passages, as for 
instance the account of the arrival of the 
rear column at Fort Bodo and the exe- 
Rehan. The spe- 


| cial contributions to science consist of ac- 


eounts of the various diseases from which 
the expedition suffered, and their treatment, 
and chapters on bacteriology and the ar- 
row poison of the dwarfs, the ingredients of 
which were revealed to him by his pigmy at- 
tendant, The illustrations of the volume are 








rather poor, with some few exceptions, such 
as the two charming sketches of children 
by Mrs. Stanley. 


The Lily of the Arno; or, Florence, Past and 
Present 


Estes & Lauriat 


By Virginia W. Johnsen Boston 


* Tue world does not require so much ter De in 
formed as to be reminded,’’ is the motto Miss 
Virginia Johnson has chosen for het Lalv ig 
the Arno,’ and she seems to have very faithfully 
adhered to her text by giving her work the 
form of a personal narrative of tupressions 


received during a sufficiently long stayw mm Flo 
rence. Those who have carried away bricht 
memories of the City of Flowers will flod much 
to charm them in the handsome volume bear 

ing the scarlet Florentine lily on its face. It 


living mhovin 


is full of vivid descriptions of 
Florentines of to-day at their work and at their 
play, of their feast days and fast days. Most 
of these impressionist pictures are seen by our 
author from her window in the street of the 
watermelon (del Cocomero), now called Via 
Ricasoli, leading from th: of St. Mark 
to the Cathedral The window is situates, 





therefore, in a closely popu! 
city, from which characterist 








bors can be observed—the vegvrt 


across the way, the vender of world and chat 


dealer in old books in a small shop beyond, and 


an antiquarian opposite These neighbors, 
with their belongings, serve to give local color 
and to illustrate the manner of life of the 
poorer classes, their children, their cats and 


other tame pets 

With genuine enthusiasm for the past, Miss 
Hes, walle Ties, 
nl with her 


of art or ancient monu 


Johnson's days are speft in chur 
museums, She never fails to blet 
deseriptions of works 
ments their histories, the anecdotes or rr 
mances connected with them. Vasari seems to 
be the source of information from which she 
has chiefly drawn her lives of the Florentine 
artists, for she repeats many of the tales about 
them long age shown to be fables——for in 
stance, that of Fra Filippe Lippi and the ab 
duction of the nun Npinetta Buti, considered 
by modern critics a base calumny; or again, 
Botticelli, that he left off 
painting after the burning of Savonarola, and 
would have starved in old age but for the 
bounty of the Medici 


hardly pardonable even in a work which sim- 


what she says of 


These inaccuracies are 


ply skims history, biography, romance, and 
legend as they concern the subject written of. 
Moreover, throughout these pages there is a 
painful lack of clearness of style: the book 
abounds in passages of incoherent, and over- 
loaded diction, as in the case of the Campanile 
of Giotto: 


‘*To the more modest artistic tourist, red 

1ide-book in hand, this revelation of the 
veautiful must ever be the wayside sacrament 
of Canon Kingsley, to be treasured in remem- 
brance for the remainder of life; sharing the re- 
veries of the pipe in some tranquil German town; 
gleaming swiftly in adisplaced photograph 6n 
the table during the long winter night of 
Scandinavia; checking fora moment the ra- 
vid current of Western life, as if a spray of 
Dante's yurple black lilies were held across the 
path of the American in guise of magician’s 
wand.”’ 


There is an abuse of ‘‘ fine writing’ through- 
out—an accumulation of adjectives, a weari- 
some repetition of questions never meant to be 
answered. Itis as if the author had jotted 


down all her thoughts in a note-book and had 
translated them, without any particular order 
or method, into the most involved language the 
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English tongue is capable of. Speaking of 
ancient customs still prevalent (page 17), Miss 
Johnson says: 


‘* Does the father and bread-winner of the 
family sicken of fever in the autumn, imbibed 
from the mouldy well of the court adjacent to 
his cobbler’s stall, or the son, an apprentice to 
the trade of mosaic-worker, whose nights are 
devoted to strolling about the streets, Beggoor. 1 

tar and mandolin, in company wit 

pang 2 ae Foam, and slender, sallow daughter, clad 

megs hy wn for the Sunday walk along the 

tien to the cascine in the piercing tra- 

montane wind, suffer a lung congestion—the 

ee mal di petto? There is the hospital 

to receive them, founded by worthy 

Foleo Portinari, father of Dante’s Beatrice, 

Jae suggestion of his servant, Monna Tessa, 

whose presence in ward and cloister seems to 

still smile benevolently on each new comer to 
her precincts.’’ 

There is much repetition. The book would 
have gained had it been judiciously pruned. It 
struck us that cats had been continually turn- 
ing up in every part of the book, and we find 
on consulting the index that they have been 
written of no less than fifteen times. The illus- 
trations of the chief buildings throughout the 
work are in ¢ollotype. 





One Summer in Hawaii. By Helen Mather. 
12mo. Cassell Publishing Co. 1891. 


THE fascination of Hawaii for tourists is pretty 
well proved by the long sequence of books 
which describe the wanderings of pleasure- 
seekers and of commercial or scientific tourists 
who have set foot of recent years upon those 
pleasant shores. The present volume is the 
latest recital of a leisurely traveller who was 
advised to ‘‘take a run down to the islands,’’ 
and thought the trip would be like going down 
from New York to Corley Island; but whose 
good intentions were not dashed by learning 
that one had to ‘‘run down’? two thousand 
miles into the Pacific to be landed at Honolulu. 
Mrs. Mather’s trip, made during the summer 
of 1890, included visits to the islands of Oahu 
and the capital, Honolulu; to Maui and its 
great extinct crater of Haleakala; and on 
Hawaii, an island as large as the State of Con- 
necticut, to the active crater of Kilauea, and 
to the beautiful bay and village of Hilo. 

This ground ‘our writer covers with steps 
that may be followed with ease and pleasure; 
and her record has fewer errors in the draw- 
ing than is usual in a summer tourist’s book. 
We note one inaccurate description—that of 
the surf-players who ride in upon the front of 
the billows; and the cut that accompanies 
the text is equally misleading. But the 
descriptions of Honolulu and of the Pali are 


especially vivid; and many ‘uhianah ‘cilia 
are given of the late King, Kalakaua, with 
whom Mrs. Mather exchanged courtesies. The 
most amusing thing in the book is the ac- 
count of a practical joke which Kalakaua 
played, in a lighter mood, upon one of his 
guests. The visitor was gambolling in the surf 
at Waikiki, quite in the South-Sea fashion, 
with a group of Hawaiian nymphs, when the 
King struck despair to his heart by sending 
him word of the sudden arrival upon the scene 
of his wife. A figure, fierce as Megzra, ap- 
peared upon a distant balcony; Kalakaua hur- 
ried away to act as peacemaker; and after a 
particularly mauvais quart d’heure of sus- 
pense, the jealous wife on the balcony turned 
out to be a stuffed dummy, prepared to person- 
ate the indignant spouse. The story has a plea- 
santly recognizable note for those who were 
acquainted with the genial King ; for Kalakaua 
was a laughter-loving as well as a capable 
sovereign. 

Mrs. Mather has illustrated her very reada- 
ble volume with vignette woodcuts and with 
‘‘process’’ photographs, which give some idea 
of the exquisite beauty of town and country in 
theseislands. The book is handsomely printed, 
and the typographical errors are at a mini- 
mum. The whole forms a bright picture of 
Hawaii as it is to-day, and of its rapidly chang- 
ing and developing society. The author calls 
attention to a fact that is too little borne in 
mind by seekers for health or pleasure. The 
Hawaiian climate is sub-tropical, not torrid. 
The islands, bathed in an ocean current that 
Hever varies much from 70° Fahrenheit, are 
wholly exempt from excessive heat and from 
violent winds. For the combined attractions of 
climate, scenery, and good society, it would be 
hard to name another region, in the tropics or 
out of them, that should outdo this paradise of 
temperate sunshine. 





The New World and the New Book: An Ad- 
dress delivered before the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club of New York City, January 15, 
1891; with kindred essays. By Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
1891. 

Tue kinship which binds these essays together 

must be sought for in the declaration of our 

independence. The various papers make a 

chapter in our glorification. Their burden is 

that we are no longer colonial, and have long 
ceased to be so, though we are slow in recog- 
nizing the fact. This text is illustrated with 
much interesting information and spirited 
comment. There is hardly any phase of the 


long-vexed sainitiien which one does not 
come upon first or last in these pages, and that 
American must be deeply tinged with the 
English drop in his blood who does not end 
their, perusal with a feeling of satisfaction, not 
to say complacency, which does not suffer, 
however, if it be touched with something akin 
to humor. It would appear, to adopt the 
author’s simile, that Robinson Crusoe has 
pretty well furnished himself from the 
‘* wreck,’’ and is now in a position to apply to 
the Old World the remedy for its ills which 
Carlyle once: suggested for the unhappy state 
of Ireland. The only use which the author 
seems to find for Europe is to furnish delegates 
for that Congress of the world’s literature 
which, in his judgment, should still hold in its 
hands the final verdict of excellence; but, on 
the other hand, this Congress seems to exist 
only that Ameris should have a place in it. 
Whether these things are so will, of course, 
still continue to be questioned, but whoever 
would furnish himself with happy instances, 
brilliant paradox, clever flank movements, 
and similar resources of the controversial con- 
versationalist, will find Col. Higginson’s book 
an arsenal all in perfect condition for imme- 
diate warfare on the Anglomaniac who is un- 
fortunate enough to encounter him. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y., 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Brigh ’s 3 Anglo-Saxon Reader. 12mo, pp. 
‘eachers’ price, $2.00; by mail, $2.11. 

Pace ns graded texts, from the easiest to the more 
t prose, with several suitable poems, all care- 
fully edited and annotated. The poems are suppie- 
mented by a chapner on vertification The glo wi f 
defines the words in the texts, furnishes muc 
grammatical information, and gives etymological hin‘s. 


Whitney's Introductory French Reader. 
1. mo. DD. 245. Teachers’ price, 66 cents; by mail, 
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ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
of PERMANENT VALUE. 


Fine Pictures at Moderate Prices 
HIGH-CLASS 
Etchings, Engravings, and Water Colors. 


FREDERICK EEPPEL & CO., PaRis. 
20 East 16th St., between Union Square and Pitch Ave. 


F, W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


Publishers of Foreign Books, Agent for the leadin Paris 
Pu } eee 3 British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. ay large assortment oe on hand, and new 

ks received from Paris and Leipzig assoon ‘as issued. 
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The greatest book of the century on 
America. 


140th Thousand. Revised edition, based on the Census 
of 1890. and the first general application of its revela- 
tions sc the great questions of theday. All booksell- 
ers, and mailed postpaid on receipt of the price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 740 B’way, N. Y. 
STUDY AND TRAVEL. 


. Benj. Fuller Smith announces that she will con- 
tinue to receive into her family in Dresden, Germany, 
Ne number of young ladies desiring to stu y 
abroa 

Mrs. Smith bt ter with her party during the sum- 
mer months and holidays. 

Information coneerning expenses furnished upon 
application. Trustworthy references given and re- 
quired. Address Mrs. Bens. FULLER SMITH. 

Care Messrs. Thode & Co., Bankers, Dresden. 
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Authors. Catal on ap- 
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